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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Affairs in Morocco are unfortunately turning out as 
we anticipated. The mere repulse of attacks is not, 
and never could be, enough to bring the tribesmen to 
their knees. This is now roundly asserted by impor- 
tant French authorities who formerly denied the neces- 
sity for further reinforcements, and even denied that 
General Drude had asked for them. It is clear now 
that his position, without more men and munitions of 
war, was precarious. We have no doubt that with 
his reinforcements he will be able to repulse any more 
attacks, but this will not settle the business. Some 
kind of expedition is necessary, if for nothing else, to 
cut off the Moorish supplies. There are no signs of the 
tribes giving in or coming to a quieter temper ; in fact, 
the signs are all the other way. A defeat of the Shereefian 
troops by Raisuli’s tribes has made the situation 
worse. 


The proclamation of the Sultan’s brother seems 
to be welcomed in the South, but in this matter 
the truth is more difficult to discover than in some 
other Moorish affairs, though it is never easy. Every- 
one knew that the Sultan was unpopular, and this 
usurpation clearly adds another dangerous factor to a 
very complicated position. Will the presence of a 
leader of royal blood make it possible to raise some- 
thing in the nature of a Jehad? In any case the 
French task is growing heavier, and in this it exactly 
follows the precedent of similar cases. *M. Clémenceau 
is said to be elated because, after his meeting with King 
Edward, he feels that he can go beyond the mandate 
of Algeciras with safety. The odd thing is that the 
French Government should ever have imagined their 
task would be trifling. But after all they asked to be 
entrusted with it. ‘* Tu las voulu, Georges Dandin.” 


The explosion of a bomb in Lisbon on Thursday, by 
which two persons were killed and two injured, has 
been explained as connected with a plot to murder King 
Carlos and the Portuguese Premier. According to the 
statement made in a telegram from Lisbon to a Paris 
paper a student named Bettencourt, who has had rela- 
tions with the Republican party, was preparing the 
bomb when the explosion occurred, and he was killed. 
Documents compromising many people are said to have 
been found in his apartments, and thirty Republicans 
have been arrested. As yet however no official state- 
ment has been made on the affair. The trial of the 
persons charged with conspiracy against the life of the 
Tsar, which has been held during the week, has been 
reported very meagrely, and the result has not yet been 
published. 


The ‘‘ Times” has given great éclat to an account of 
the personal relations between Bismarck and Gambetta 
by M. Laur. The whole wonderful story does not seem 
very satisfactory, and we must say that dates and 
further and better particulars are desirable before we 
can accept it. It is rather odd to find M. Laur now 
telling the correspondent of another English journal 
that for many years the matter seemed to him of small 
importance, and that it is only now acquiring weight 
because Germany is showing some indulgence to 
French policy in Morocco. Clearly the period at first 
assigned for the interview will not hold water. Has 
the ‘‘ Times”’ got hold of a mare’s-nest in its endeavour 
to give the world an unknown incident in the lives of 
two remarkable men? If this meeting really took place 
itis astounding no one knew it, for Gambetta was a 


' most noticeable figure, and had bitter enemies, who had 
_ only to make it public to ruin him in French opinion of 
| the day. 


The current week has produced no more serious work 
than usual at the Hague Conference. According to the 
description of an eye-witness, not a correspondent, a 
great deal of execrable French has been talked and much 
solemn fooling painfully accomplished. The usual anti- 
German clique is trying to make out that there is a 
German plot to ruin all; this is rather funny, coming 
now from people who did their best at first to ridicule 
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the Prime Minister’s disarmament proposals. On the 
other hand we learn that there is a plot on the part of 
some digappointed busybodies to belittle the efforts and 
the suoegess of the British delegates. We do not know 
who is meant except itbe Mr. Stead, who issues a kind 
of gazette of the Conference, but Mr. Stead is not a pro- 
German, so the situation is complicated. We have no 
doubt that Sir Edward Fry and his colleagues have 
done their best, but we cannot think they enjoy 
the methods of their defenders and the hackneyed 
reference to “‘the good grey head” of our senior 
delegate. 


A constitutional question between the Australian 
Commonwealth and the New South Wales State 
Government has arisen over the new tariff. Its chief 
significance is in throwing light on the friction in the 
working of the Commonwealth and the States ; and it 
is by no means the only example. In this particular 
case the State Supreme Court had decided that certain 
wire netting consigned to the State Government was 
not liable to duty, and the Commonwealth did not 
appeal. The State police took the netting out of 
the custody of the Commonwealth officials, who 
telegraphed to the Federal authorities for instructions. 
Sir William Lyne informed Mr. Carruthers, the New 
South Wales Premier, that he had instructed the 
collector to keep the goods ‘‘ at all hazards” and 
obtain the necessary assistance. Mr. Carruthers, on 
his part, telegraphed that the Commonwealth officers 
were acting unlawfully, and that he would continue to 
act under the law laid down by the Supreme Court of 
his State until the law was declared to be otherwise. 
If the State Court had jurisdiction, as it probably had, 
this position seems reasonable; and the Common- 
wealth ought to have appealed or have given up the 
goods. 


The King’s message to the Viceroy has drawn fresh 
attention to the ravages of the plague in India. The 
Blue-book just published on this subject is illuminating 
in its display of the overpowering difficulties which beset 
the application of European sanitary measures to these 
Eastern communities. Any attempt to enforce them 
involves interference with the habits and religious 
observances of the people, which is more intolerable 
to them than the plague itself. The advice of English 
scientists to introduce a staff of trained European 
experts and enforce the necessary sanitary measures is 
firmly rejected by the Indian Government. One fact 
emerges, that the chief agent of infection is the house 
rat and its parasitic flea. The evacuation of infected 
houses, inoculation, and the destruction of rats, are 
shown by experience to be the practicable and effective 
measures, and they must be largely worked by a native 
staff controlled by Europeans of Indian experience. 
There is a pause in the visible working of the seditious 
propagandists, and that is the most that can be safely 
said. The Government has at last taken courage to 
prosecute the notorious ‘‘ Bande mataram ” newspaper 
of Calcutta, the most prominent all along in spreading 
disaffection. Its editor is an M.A. of Cambridge who 
passed the open examination for the Indian Civil 
Service, but was rejected on physical grounds. 


The Cape Government have acted negligently in the 
matter of Morenga, the Hottentot chief who has crossed 
the frontier into German territory with hundreds of 
followers and may yet stir up another war there. When 
he escaped originally into Cape Colony, we refused to 
surrender him on the ground that he was a political 
refugee and promised that he should be carefully 
guarded. It is preposterous that he should have been 
allowed to escape in this way, and, were we on worse 
terms than we are with Germany to-day, it might easily 
lead to very unpleasant complications. We hope nothing 
of the kind may occur, but we should not be surprised 
if our Government were presented with a heavy bill to 
pay in the end. At the best these incidents do not 
make international relations easier. 


That white elephant the Cullinan diamond, having 
failed to find a purchaser who wants it, is to be bought 
” the Transvaal Government and offered to the King. 

he vendors are happier than thedonee. The Transvaal 


is suffering from severe depression of trade, and 
the incongruity between indulging in the luxury of 
a diamond, price £140,000, for the British Crown and 
borrowing for necessities on the guarantee of the 
British Government moves to sarcasm, not admiration. 
The gift would have come with a better grace if some 
group of rich loyalists had first bought it and pre- 
sented it to the Transvaal Government. Some gifts 
are awkward for the intended receiver either to accept 
or refuse, and this is one of them. 


The first session of the first Transvaal Parliament 
closed on Tuesday last. If merit is to be measured by 
the number of Bills passed, it is a glorious session 
indeed. Forty Bills passed in not more than forty-five 
days! And yet more have been introduced than have 
been passed. The legislative side of the session is 
notable for the re-establishment of the Field-Cornet 
system, the attempt to take native administration out 
of the purview of the law courts, and the attempt to 
remove the legal prohibition of the sale of intoxicants 
to natives. These things do not show General Botha’s 
Ministry in an angelic light. The whole trend of 
General Botha’s policy, we are told, is to favour the 
rural population to the disregard of the towns. There 
might be nothing sinister in this but for the little 
accident that the country population is mainly Dutch 
and the town population mainly British. The first 
session shows us no cause to-reconsider our judgment of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s policy of self-govern- 
ment for the Transvaal. 


We are glad Mr. Lyttelton was not afraid to speak 
out plainly about some of these Bills of General Botha’s 
in the debate on the Imperial guarantee for the Trans- 
vaal loan. General Botha should know that he is 
being watched here as well as in South Africa. And we 
are especially glad that Mr. Lyttelton insisted on the 
negligence of the Government to secure better treat- 
ment of British Indians in the Transvaal, when they 
were discussing with General Botha his request for 
an Imperial guarantee. So long as they got rid of 
the Chinese, our Government seems not even to have 
thought of a single South African or Imperial interest. 
The case of the British Indians grows more serious 
daily. The Imperial Government has a duty to the 
Emperor of India’s subjects as well as to the whites in 
the Transvaal. It is not enough to say that British and 
Dutch in the Transvaal are united against the British 
Indian. Fair play for all British subjects must be 
secured, no matter what the obstacles, in every part of 
the empire, or it is no empire at all. 


The savour of this debate was in the charge against 
the Government of a Chinese deal with General Botha. 
Facts as they came out made it very difficult to believe 
that General Botha’s announcement that Chinese licences 
were not to be renewed and the grant of an Imperial 
guarantee for the loan of five millions were wholly 
unconnected. It looked uncommonly like a quid pro 
quo. Mr. Asquith in his most tragic and most solemn 
style asserted‘ ‘‘in the face of this House and of the 
country ”, that there had been no bargain, that General 
Botha was as free as before the negotiations began to 
adopt any Chinese policy he liked. 


But Mr. Asquith must know that no one supposed 
there was any formal contract or bargain between the 
two Governments—was it likely?—and strictly no 
doubt General Botha is free to take what course he 
likes. But put it this way. Had General Botha, 
immediately on his return with the guarantee in his 
pocket, announced that he meant to keep the Chinese 
permanently in the Transvaal, would Mr. Asquith have 
thought that General Botha was in all respects playing 
the game and that the Government had nothing to 
complain of? Mr. Churchill at any rate would not 
have thought s@; for he avowedly connected the loan 
with getting rid of the Chinese. The guarantee was 
given that the Transvaal might not have to apply to the 
mineowners who are employing Chinese labour. 


In a pet the Government have dropped the Scottish 
Small Landholders Bill. If they could not have the 
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whole Bill as they liked it, they would not have it at all. 
Seeing that the Bill contained some proposals, especially 
those affecting the crofters, which everyone wanted 
and was anxious to pass, to fling up the whole thing in 
this way seems rather childish. It is of course annoy- 
ing to have your Bill eviscerated, in Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s phrase, but the statesman saves even a sound 
stick from the wreck if he can. When he cannot save 
the ship from foundering, he does not in a rage send 
his boats to the bottom too. 


The Government’s decision seems the more strange 
in that many, if not most, of the members for crofting 


. constituencies desire that the crofter part of the Bill 


should be carried through. Mr. Balfour’s diagnosis is 
obviously the true one. The Government are not 
thinking of Scotland at all, but only of their grand 
attack on the Lords. They want the crofters to lose 
the advantage of these clauses that they may be fired 
against the Peers. The pretext of the difficulty of 
delimiting the crofter area is idle on the face of it. 
Mr. Balfour’s position is a very strong one: treat the 
parts of Scotland where conditions are as in England 
as you propose to treat England; but where condi- 
tions are not similar, treat specially. But the Premier 
practically said that party tactics and not statesman- 
ship was behind all this : hence the uproar. 


The Prime Minister may at any rate find some 
encouragement in the result of the division on the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. Evidently it is possible 
sometimes to frighten these stiff-necked barons. In 
deference to the big battalions of the Commons they let 
the Bill through second reading. The case against the 
Bill was put effectively by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Shaftesbury, the Bishop of London, Lord Halifax 
and others. Lord Tweedmouth, who was in charge of 
the Bill, tréated the matter as an old joke which might 
as well be laid to rest. Lord Crewe, who wound up, 
could only travesty the Pauline argument. But for 
the law, persons who have illicitly taken unto them- 
selves their dead wife's sister had not sinned; there- 
fore do away with the law. Lord Crewe’s argument 
will touch the heart of every criminal. And he pre- 
tends seriously to suggest that men, who when taking 
as wife their wife’s sister had not worried themselves 
about any form of marriage, would trouble to go 
through a form before a registrar to make their 
wives (euphemisticé) honest women! They might 
very well say they would not be more to be respected 
if they did, though they might be more respectable. 


It is some consolation that the Church at any rate 
went perfectly straight. More of the bishops might 
perhaps have been there, but all who were present 
went dead against the Bill; the Bishop of Hereford 
along with the Archbishop of Canterbury ; the Bishop 
of Liverpool with the Bishop of London. One and all 
declined to be moved by Lord James’ paltry appeal to 
the bench to have regard to its popularity. And the 
temporal lords were just as much united. Extreme 
Evangelicals like Lord Kinnaird voted side by side 
with extreme High Churchmen like Lord Halifax. The 
Church has no option but to make it quite clear that it 
will not recognise these marriages. If the Government 
have any sense of fairness, they will restore a clause, as 
Lord Hugh Cecil urges, relieving an incumbent of the 
obligation to allow his church to be used for the cele- 
bration of these marriages, if a clergyman can be found 
abandoned enough to officiate. If this is not done, the 
bishops must deal with the situation by an authorita- 
tive pronouncement that they will not recognise or 
have anything to do with any clerk who marries 
parties under this Act. He will be a moral and spiritual 
outlaw, 


In the eyes of honest Churchmen marriage under this 
Bill will be no marriage, and they must make their posi- 
tion in the matter clear by their action. Social 
ostracism is a powerful deterrent. It is no help to the 
pariah to be able to plead an Act of Parliament. If 
people choose to indulge their fancies in affront of 


the order of the Church, they must take the conse- 
quences. Strong measures are necessary. We shall 
soon be hearing of Bills to legalise marriage with a dead 
husband’s brother, with a wife’s niece, with a step- 
mother. Those who want to do, or have done, any of 
these things will be fools indeed if they do not press for 
relief. Anyone who pretends to distinguish on merits 
between these cases and the deceased wife’s sister is 
either dishonest or weak in intellect. 


The Prime Minister’s answer to the impertinent 
questions about the Master of the Horse and his salary 
were quite in his best style. That is saying a good 
deal, for in this kind of fence he is unrivalled, save by 
Mr. Balfour, in this Parliament, and has probably 
hardly been surpassed in any previous House. Without 
being rude or employing the bludgeon, he nearly always 
succeeds in conveying the impression that his heckler is 
impertinent as well as ill-informed. It is not easy to 
imagine a more tactless remark than that of Mr. 
Belloc as to the salary attached to the post, and it also 
shows a lamentable ignorance of the manner in which 
the Civil List was instituted and is managed. Mr. 
Lea also received his quietus in a neat fashion. Having 
obtained some notoriety over the matter of titles, he 
would be wise to rest on his laurels. 


In Belfast there seems little left to do except to liqui- 
date a bad business and estimate the very considerable 
losses. The carters’ dispute is setiied, and it appears 
likely that the dockers’ dispute is in a fair course for 
settlement. Most of the extra military forces drafted 
into the town have now been withdrawn and a dangerous 
experiment has had more success than could have been 
reasonably predicted. A magisterial investigation is 
now going on of persons charged with having taken 
part in the riots. Amongst them is one old woman of 
over eighty who, according to the magistrates, un- 
doubtedly took an active part in the riot. It is plainer 
than ever that the rioting was not directly connected 
with the strikes. Inspector Morrell, who was asked 
for his opinion, would not say more than that it was an 
unprovoked and blackguardly attack upon the police 
and military in the execution of their duty. 


There is good ground for hoping that the threatened 
lock-out of some twenty-five thousand boilermakers, 
consequent on the dispute at Walker-on-Tyne, will be 
averted. The officers of the boilermakers’ society have 
acted prudently. After an offer to the employers’ 
federation that the men whose action had led to the 
federation deciding on the lock-out should return to 
work, pending an inquiry into the particular dispute, 
they were met with a larger question. The federation 
informed them that no settlement of the present dispute 
could be accepted which did not provide for a mutual 
arrangement to ensure in the future full discussion of 
all questions before extreme measures on either side 
were resorted to, and also a settlement of all questions 
at present outstanding between the federation and the 
society. The boilermakers’ executive thereupon met 
the committee of the federation at Newcastle, and it 
was decided that a conference should be held betweea 
representatives of the federation and the society. 
Whatever the result may be, it is worth observing that 
there is no such objection raised to conference with the 
representatives of the men’s union as there is in the 
railway dispute. 


President Roosevelt's speech at Provincetown is no 
doubt rightly taken to mean that the campaign 
against the Trusts will continue unabated. The attack 
was ingeniously grafted on to a eulogy of the Puritan 
founders of Massachusetts, and the President evidently 
considers himself to stand in a kind of apostolic suc- 
cession to those energetic propagators of righteousness. 
When other folks did not do as they thought proper, 
they smote them down, he tells us, ‘‘ with the iron of 
their wrath”. No doubt Mr. Roosevelt would be glad 
to apply the short and sharp methods of the gentry 
described in ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” to Mr. Rockefeller and 
his friends, and we do not question that some of them 
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deserve much of the evil that is said of them, but we 
may be quite sure that their punishment in any case 
will be neither swift nor sharp. 


Mr. Rockefeller will without doubt go on playing golf 
as calmly after the President’s speech as he did when 
he learned that he had been fined over five million 
pounds sterling. When the end of all possible appeals 
is reached we shall no doubt see some light, but the 
world will have travelled some way before that day 
arrives. Meanwhile Mr. Taft is plainly aspiring to wear 
Elijah’s mantle, for he inveighs in the same style 
against the monopolists while dissensions are rumoured 
in the Cabinet. It would be a pity if an Attorney- 
General with so picturesque a name as Buonaparte were 
to disappear from the Ministry, but if he be ‘‘ flippant’’, 
as reported, that would not do for Mr. Roosevelt, who 
takes himself quite as seriously as he deserves. By 
the bye, Mr. Bryce must have been rather embarrassed 
at Provincetown at finding himself assisting at what 
was in truth a campaign oration. 


The International Socialist Congress at Stuttgart is 
followed with much more lively feelings of one kind or 
another, and by a greater number of people, than the 
Hague Conference has been able to evoke. The energy 
and fierceness socialists display in upholding their 
various opinions against one another is a conclusive 
answer to the objection that socialism would reduce 
everybody to one dead level of opinion and action. 
There is really no such unrelenting individualist as your 
socialist. On the whole, making allowance for their 
point of view, they have not done badly in repudiating 
the ultra-fanaticism of the egregious M. Hervé; and 
at Stuttgart, whatever they did at Nancy, socialists as 
a body have dissociated themselves from the doctrine 
of extreme anti-militarism and anti-patriotism. Our 
Mr. Quelch is of the same kidney as M. Hervé. We 
have an idea that the Conference may take Mr. 

uelch’s enforced retirement with more equanimity than 
its noisy protests suggest. It would not have been 
respectable to appear pleased. 


Though the whole character of the Swansea district of 
South Wales has been changed by modern industrialism, 
the Eisteddfod is as popular with the masses as in the 
more primitive parts of the Principality. On the first 
day the Welsh choirs held their own against some 
ambitious English rivals. There was also the usual 
giving of prizes for essays and verses. Some how- 
ever of the prizes for poetry were not awarded for 
lack of merit in the compositions offered. Is it the 
revival or the University Colleges or both, one wonders, 
that are driving the Muses from the Welsh valleys ? 
There was too an interesting gathering of Welsh 
bibliophiles, and there were some disputes among the 
Bards of the Gorsedd. A desire exists to reform this 
institution, which to put it plainly is of a pseudo-antique 
character. On Wednesday the fall of some raised 
flooring in the pavilion caused much excitement and 
injuries (not for the most part serious) to a few. 
Fortunately there was no panic. On Thursday a 
Breton Marquis made an interesting speech on the 
Keltic brotherhood of Wales and Brittany. 


Under the legend ‘‘ The King in Marienbad” we have 
daily in the papers now the usual elaborate menu of 
personalities. What the King had for breakfast is 
gravely set out by journalists who could know only 
through the kitchen. Every step the King takes is wired 
over, and things that can interest or concern no one but 
the person seeking advertisement—that Mr. Hawtrey, 
for instance, dined with the King—are despatched with 
the solemnity of a declaration of war. Who would bea 
king in these days of halfpenny papers and wires and 
Marconis, and a dozen special correspondents in every 
village? The ill taste and bad manners of these 
journalists is almost inconceivable, seeing how well 
known it is that the King absolutely detests this pub- 
licity and the spying of papers on his private life. 
Cannot a king then be a gentleman, that he is not 
allowed the consideration due to a gentleman ? 


THE TRANSVAAL LOAN. 


| is not easy to determine whether the financial 

or the moral objections to the Transvaal Loan Bill 
are the more serious. The finances of the Transvaal 
Colony are in a notoriously bad way, as indeed are 
those of the other South African States. The Inter- 
colonial Council, which manages the railways, is prac- 
tically bankrupt. The estimated deficiency of revenue 
for the Transvaal for the current year is put by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at £51,000, and by Mr. 
Lyttelton (unless there was a misprint) at £91,000. 
That, of course, seems a small sum to those who are 
accustomed to budgets of £140,000,000 and to collect 
taxes from 43,000,000 souls. But everything is rela- 
tive ; and with a white population of 300,000, and a 
revenue of 4} millions, it is a serious deficit. We are 
told that it will easily be turned into a surplus by 
reductions in the Civil Service and the Constabulary. 
The Constabulary is to be reduced to 1,100 men, less 
than a fifteenth of the Metropolitan Police, which does 
not strike us as being an adequate number to maintain 
order over a territory as large as France and with many 
elements of disorder both amongst the white and the 
coloured races. The Civil Service is to be reduced by 
further dismissals of British officials, whose places will 
either be left vacant or filled by Boers at lower salaries. 

Amongst the assets on which the loan is secured is 
the good government of the colony by British officials. 
The above-mentioned reductions do not increase that 
security. The total debt of the Transvaal will shortly 
amount to 450,000,000, which divided amongst 300,000 
whites is very large, at least as compared with our own 
debt of about £700,000,000, divided amongst 43,000,000 
heads. The fact that the late Government guaranteed 
a Transvaal loan of £35,000,000 in consideration of a 
contribution of £30,000,000 to the expenses of the 
war was paraded by Mr. Churchill as an argument in 
favour of the present loan. To us it seems precisely 
the reverse. The consideration for our former guaran- 
tee has failed, owing to circumstances which, doubt- 
less, those who promised the consideration could not 
have foreseen. The group of mineowners who promised 
Mr. Chamberlain the contribution of £30,000,000, 
and who were at that time the only persons in our 
newly conquered colony with whom negotiations were 
possible, could not imagine that within a year or two 
they would be deprived of power and handed back 
to the Boers by a British Government. But though 
the mineowners must be absolved from blame, the 
ugly fact remains that they have repudiated their 
undertaking, and that the consideration for the former 
guarantee by the Imperial Government has wholly 
failed. This however is not a reason for, but against, 
our committing the British taxpayers to a second 
guarantee. It is surely strange logic to hear from a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that because we have 
guaranteed £ 35,000,000 in consideration of an engage- 
ment that has been broken, we should therefore proceed 
to guarantee a further 45,000,000 in consideration of 
nothing at all, at least of nothing that can be avowed. 
We have however a deeper objection to the new loan 
than the question of the interest and the sinking fund, 
which we admit are trifles if the Transvaal remains 
in British hands. But will it so remain? Has it not 
already passed into the control of the Boer? Far more 
quickly than we, who pass for pessimists, predicted, 
British officials are being turned away and replaced by 
Dutchmen ; while the protection of life and property 
is being imperilled by cutting down the Constabu- 
lary. Swiftly, impudently, and under our very 
noses, the British citizens are being stripped of 
one safeguard after another. Economy is the pre- 
text: but we observe that the Prime Minister of 
the Transvaal draws the same salary as the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. We never have concealed 
our disbelief in Boer loyalty: and recent events do 
not reassure us. We look forward to the confederacy 
of the South African States under Dutch, not British, 
supremacy. The British nation has missed the golden 
hour, which will never recur. Under a Dutch Con- 
federacy we should not care to hold stock in a Trans- 
vaal loan. 
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From the point of view of political integrity the 
new loan is the most corrupt transaction we can recall 
since the days of Charles II. With an innocence, or a 
cynicism, that almost takes one’s breath away, Mr. 
Churchill has revealed the situation. The Imperial 
Government wanted to get rid of the Chinese: and the 
Colonial Government wanted to borrow money. It is 
quite well known that the Boers are, as they always 
have been, profoundly indifferent whether the labourers 
in the mines are black, brown, yellow, or white. But 
General Botha and his Ministers were aware that if 
they had to raise money in their own country, it 
could only be done with the assistance of their 
political opponents, the leaders of the one industry on 
which the colony subsists. That the mineowners 
were not in political sympathy with the Imperial 
Government made the arrangement easier. Rather 
than submit to the criticism of their own Parliaments 
and endure the control of their own subjects, Charles 
and his brother James borrowed money from Louis XIV. 
General Botha borrows money from the British Govern- 
ment rather than submit to the control and criticism of 
his own Legislature, rather than ‘‘go cap in hand”, as 
Mr. Churchill puts it, to the leading citizens of his own 
colony. But Mr. Churchill, like the King of France, 
exacts conditions in return for cash. If General Botha 
is to be made financially independent of his Parliament, 
he must oblige the Imperial Government by getting rid 
of the Chinese, and thus save the Liberal party from a 
ridiculous exposure. If Mr. Churchill and his Liberal 
friends had indulged their hatred of the Wernhers and 
the Albus out of their own pockets—that is to say, if the 
Brunners and the Monds and other British patriots had 
themselves subscribed the new loan in order to repatriate 
the Chinese—nobody could have objected. But the 
Imperial Government has pledged the credit of the 
British people (half of whom are their bitter political 
enemies), in order to bribe a colonial Premier to adopt a 
policy which may ruin the colony, but which, it is hoped, 
will prove that Radical speeches at the General Election 
were not the rascally, vote-catching lies which all 
educated men know them to have been. Mr. Ridsdale, 
one of the Radical members for Brighton, suggests, ina 
letter to the ‘‘ Times”, an explanation of the conduct 
of his Government, which saves them from the grosser 
charge of political corruption, but still leaves an 
‘‘extraordinary aberration from the paths of prudent 
finance”. Under the Colonial Trustee Act of 1900 
the new Transvaal loan would have been open for 
trustees to invest in. General Botha, Mr. Ridsdale 
conjectures, said in effect to the British Government, 
‘* Either guarantee my loan; or see your trustees in- 
vest in what you know to be an unsafe security”. 
This suggestion savours more of Throgmorton Street 
than of Downing Street : and we do not believe that 
Mr. Churchill or General Botha gave a moment’s 
thought to the trustee and his ward. The present 
Government is not in the least likely to trouble to bring 
in a Bill for the protection of any class of investors. 
At the same time we quite agree with Mr. Ridsdale 
that this ‘‘ aberration” as he calls it shows the urgent 
necessity of amending the Trustee Act of 1900. We 
cannot lay down our pen without alluding to an incident 
which Mr. Churchill's want of taste and tact has 
ludicrously mixed up with the new loan. We mean of 
course the proposed presentation of the Cullinan 
diamond to the King. Rhetorical vulgarity has appa- 
rently descended from Lord Randolph Churchill to his 
son, whose description of Lord Milner as old, poor, 
and powerless, will remain an example of parliamentary 
offence. But we doubt if ever a Minister prepared so 
disastrous a peroration as Mr. Winston Churchill's 
sentence on the Cullinan diamond. One can almost 
hear the rehearsal of the phrases, ‘‘ brightest jewel of the 
crown”, ‘‘ dazzling proof of colonial loyalty”, &c. &c., 
which were to elicit roars of applause from the House 
of Commons, and then to echo round the world. Alas 
for the difference between conception and execution! A 
Westminster pancake could not have fallen flatter than 
the Cullinan diamond. As old Selden says, ‘‘ Rhetoric 
is either very good ; or it is stark naught ”. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE PEACE BALLOON. 


* spite of a considerable amount of flummery, much 

of it in newspapers from which we might have 
expected something better, it is quite clear that the 
amiable notion of inducing all nations to stereotype 
their existing scale of armaments has come to nothing. 
Indeed, when the Prime Minister first promulgated his 
ingenious plan in a London review we felt very certain 
that nothing would come of it, and the declaration of the 
German Chancellor speedily gave it its quietus. This 
week we have the victorious Teuton kindly allowing 
the delegates of Great Britain to obtain a consolation 
prize which is supposed to save our face and injures no 
rival. The Governments of the civilised world may 
now devote themselves ‘‘to the serious study” of 
this important question, and by the time the next Con- 
ference assembles we shall be interested to learn how 
much ‘‘ serious” progress each of them thinks it has 
made in the direction desired. Unfortunately we can 
remember, as M. de Nélidoff reminded us, that at 
the first Conference in 1899 the Russian delegates 
put forward a proposal of this nature, and the world 
is no nearer its realisation than it was then. In fact 
the difficulties soon proved insuperable. The Russian 
Government, as its senior delegate stated, was not 
disposed to burn its fingers in the same manner a second 
time, but in order to leave the Prime Minister’s sugges- 
tion not altogether derelict something had to be done, 
so the ridiculous fiasco of last Saturday was agreed 
upon as the least humiliating method of exit from a 
hopeless position. As M. de Nélidoff said, the question 
is not ripe, and we may ask, When willitbe? Not, we 
may safely reply, so long as man remains as he is in 
the existing world. It hardly seems worth while to 
have brought together a large number of distinguished 
gentlemen from all quarters of the civilised world to 
play a part in a solemn jest of this nature. But we 
may be told that a certain number of minor questions, 
not of so much importance, yet still important, have 
been satisfactorily dealt with. Unfortunately the claim 
will not hold water. Onno single point has any definite 
conclusion been arrived at where there has been any- 
thing really concrete to decide upon, and not merely 
vague resolutions of support committing no one to 
anything. 

It may perhaps be assumed now that an agreement 
has been arrived at as to the institution of a permanent 
Court of Arbitration, which means that a certain 
number of distinguished jurists will obtain comfortable 
berths for the term of their natural lives when the 
various Governments have agreed upon the nature, the 
status, and the constitution of the Court. But what, 
may well be asked, is the use of this Court, or of any 
Court, until we know whether it will have any cases to 
try? This is not so superfluous a question as may at 
first sight appear, because if anything can be self-evident 
it is that no clientéle is provided for this Court until we 
have the regular institution of compulsory arbitration 
by agreement between all nations. With such com- 
pulsory arbitration existing the Court might fill up its 
time, but failing that, matters upon which nations may 
agree among themselves to arbitrate are better settled 
by a Court selected by the disputants themselves. 
However, it seems as if our own delegates have re- 
ceived instructions from home to support in great 
measure the proposals of Portugal as to subjects to 
be included in matters for compulsory arbitration, but 
here again the German attitude is not at present very 
encouraging. In fact unless all the leading Powers are 
disposed to agree on the main points of such a pro- 
gramme, it can never have any chance of success, 
and, whatever resolutions the Conference may come to, 
a thousand more obstacles have to be overcome when 
the criticisms of the home Governments have to be 
faced. Even if the German objections can be met 
and the principle of compulsory arbitration accepted, 
we should fear attempts to apply it leading to at 
least as many -wars as we have seen under the old 
system. ‘ 

We do not know how much more time and money 
the worthy delegates propose to spend on discussions 
which come to no conclusion. Even as a social func- 
tion the Conference must now begin to pall. You can 
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dine too much even in distinguished company, and by no 
means all these excellent gentlemen talk French well 
enough to make an attention spread over many weeks 
and directed to their remarks anything but a weariness 
both to flesh and spirit. Perhaps in many cases these 
** Utopists ” do not understand one another. However, 
we may be thankful if nothing worse comes of it all 
than indigestion for the delegates and a large bill for 
the various Governments that sent them. By elimi- 
nating all the practical part from our original pro- 
posal we have at all events prevented any grave 
breach, which is something to be grateful for in the 
circumstances. 

It is unfortunate that what the world (Europe at 
ali events) is really considering is not the Peace 
Conference, but the unsettled state of Morocco and 
what any day may bring forth there. All the Utopian 
speculations and meaningless resolutions which have 
drawn a languid comment from the world in the last few 
weeks have a sorry appearance when confronted with 
the disagreeable facts of Casablanca. The jealousies 
or savagery of mankind will indubitably not be 
conjured away by a thousand orations in indifferent 
French. Had the Conference seriously constituted 
itself a War instead of a Peace Conference, we con- 
fidently believe something practical might have resulted 
at which all the world would have had reason to 
rejoice. One or two vexed questions which made a 
menacing appearance during the Russo-Japanese war 
might have been faced and settled. Any way an 
overwhelmingly strong consensus of opinion might 
have been brought to bear on recalcitrant nations. 
As things are, it seems as if we might see the Con- 
ference rise without accomplishing even so modest a 
piece of work as agreement upon submarine mines 
and the extent to which they may be legitimately 
employed. Should the whole thing end, as seems only 
too likely, in this hopeless bankruptcy after the issue 
of so flaming a prospectus, we could but trust that 
many years might elapse before any attempt were 
made to call a Peace Conference together again, for a 
third failure of the kind could hardly pass without some 
grave catastrophe. 

The world in short has too many Confererces of all 
kinds to deal with, and it seems a pity that the Esperan- 
tists could not have carried on their grotesque propa- 
ganda at the Hague instead of making an English uni- 
versity town ridiculous. It is indeed more than absurd 
that another International Conference should be sitting 
with the sorry results of Algeciras so offensively con- 
spicuous before its eyes. When the most civilised 
nations of the world cannot agree together on the 
future of Morocco, it is palpably lost time to sit 
down and discuss the institution of universal arbitration 
and the general reduction of armaments. ‘ Mutual 
cowardice”’, said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ keeps us at peace.” 
This is too Johnsonian for universal acceptance, but 
it has much truth in it. It is the fear of the unexpected 
in war that helps to keep the peace even when an 
opponent’s forces may not look very formidable. To 
be forced into arbitration will never please any nation, 
and resentment will be just as keen when we are beaten 
before a Court of International Arbitration as when we 
are vanquished in a diplomatic struggle. The German 
is held up to us as the spoil-sport in the healthy recreation 
that has been in progress at the Hague, but the German 
seems in truth to have shown more sense than some 
others. He declines either to put himself at a disadvan- 
tage or to talk meaningless platitudes beyond a certain 
point. He knows for instance that his population grows 
rapidly and his army with it, while neighbouring nations 
may not be so fortunate. Why, then, should he lose 
this advantage in a life and death struggle? After all 
we ought rather to be grateful to someone who pulls 
up short an assembly like the Hague Conference which 
, otherwise take itself too seriously. Though it is 
difficult to believe that when they meet the delegates do 
not irresistibly and simultaneously remind one another 
of the two Augurs, they might in philanthropy’s name 
do a good deal of harm to humanity if left without some 
effective opposition. 


SOCIALISTS IN COUNCIL. 


(} the crush of congresses and conferences which 

for the last month have been wearying the small 
portion of humanity that pays them any attention 
(because it must), the Socialist Congress seems to us 
to come nearest to justifying its existence. Socialists 
seem to meet, not under the absurd pretence that a 
number of unrelated ten-minutes-by-the-glass speeches 
will advance knowledge or anything else, but just to 
see where they stand: in fact to discover, by trying 
the effect on one another of various professions of 
opinion, what socialism is or what it is becoming. 
This is a practical object and one a large gathering is 
competent to achieve. There is nothing academic in this, 
for it is of immediate practical importance to the world 
to know whether socialism imports anti-militarism, ia 
the sense of the socialist song, ‘‘l’Internationale”’ ; or 
again whether the socialist communion can inciude any 
who are not avowedly socialists, though working to 
promote objects with which socialists are in sympathy. 
As to the theory and philosophy of socialism, the con- 


gress can give no help there at all. No congregation. 


of average men—and socialists in bulk are, after all, 
average men in everything but their opinions—can 
meddle to any purpose with abstract propositions ; a 
multitude cannot think. It is true that the theory, or 
theories, of socialism have been worked out with 
greater precision and cogency than any other political 
system—in fact, it is the only living system which 
either in its birth or in its growth has had any connexion 
with conscious intellectual effort. But no political or 
social plan can take into its calculation all the factors it 
will have to deal with when it comes to be a rule of 
life amongst men and women. A human soul is in so 
many things an unknown and unknowable quantity 
that any scheme into which men or women are intended 
to fit must leave plenty of unfilled spaces or it will soon 
be cast aside as. an impossible misfit. We cannot 
infer with certainty from the plan how it will work 
in this or that particular as a living order. This can 
be learnt only by experience. Socialists, for instance, 
cannot tell you from their theory of society whether 
socialism is compatible with or is the negative of 
nationalism and patriotism. It appears to be an 
open question in principle which can be answered for 
practical purposes only by ascertaining whether in 
fact socialists do or do not reject their country’s 
claim upon them. They might admit the claim of 
patriotism subject to a higher claim of their own 
definition ; they may reject it altogether or they may 
deny there is any conflict of claim at all. The con- 
gress now meeting at Stuttgart seems to show that 
socialists as a body do not admit that the claims of 
socialism are incompatible with the claims of patriotism. 
M. Hervé, the French exponent of the extreme view 
that socialists know nothing of nationality and should 
refuse to bear arms for their country, seems to be 
in a minority even amongst the socialists of France. 
The Germans deny the doctrine altogether, and we 
imagine that most English socialists would also 
reject it. 

So far as we understand the socialist principle—and 
we certainly shall not claim to be cocksure as to what is 
the essence of socialism or what it necessarily implies— 
we see nothing in it that of necessity should prevent a 
socialist being a good citizen: though we do see that 
in fact very many in this as in other countries who 
profess and call themselves socialists ostentatiously 
disclaim any regard for their country’s honour. It 
is of no interest to them that it should stand 
high among the nations of the world. They 
would no doubt urge—or the educated ones amongst 
them would urge—the admitted difficulty of find- 
ing a scientific, moral, or religious basis for patriotism. 
But most of us prefer to take patriotism, like some 
other of the best things, the things we all desire, 
as an instinct, not as the result of careful calcu- 
lation. Whether the charge be just or not, we cannot 
wonder that to the plain man there is a savour of bad 
citizenship about the socialist. If, as we think, there 
is no necessary reason why he should be a bad citizen, 
it is his own fault if he so often appears to be. It is 
due to the non-socialists of every nationality that the 
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socialists should define more clearly their attitude to 
the country into whose citizenship they were born. If 
they resent the charge of indifference to country, they 
can easily repel it ; if they admit and rejoice in it, they 
should say so plainly. The Stuttgart congress has 
done something to clear up this point, but leaves it still 
in considerable obscurity. 

There are other aspects of socialism on which the 
world wants and is entitled to ask for an ex cathedra 
pronouncement—for its own enlightening. Is socialism 
necessarily democratic? Does it require that power 
shall be in the multitude to the elimination of anything 
in the nature ofan upper or directing class? Of course 
the name Social Democracy itself answers this question, 
but a name may be a petitio principii, and not to be taken 
too seriously. We are askinga reasonable and prac- 
tical question, for we remember two of the best- 
known socialist champions in this country contending 
furiously in this Review over the point whether social- 
ism was compatible with a monarchical government or 
necessarily implied a republic. Also the world should be 
told plainly whether socialism is necessarily, and if not 
necessarily is yet in practice, to be taken as an anti- 
Christian and anti-religious force. 

And it would be useful to have a clear definition of 
the socialist attitude to authority: the authority of the 
powers that be. Of all systems socialism is the most 
bound up with authority. Authority is its essence, 
the recognition by the individual of the supremacy of 
the community in everything. It is of course in its 
whole conception of society the antithesis of anarchism. 
But while it enthrones in despotic power the authority 
of its own making, what has it to say to authority not 
of its own making? Obviously there is no duty on 
socialism to reject any authority simply because 
it is an authority. If socialists do refuse recog- 
nition to a power that is, it can only be that its 
removal may clear the way for another authority 
they hold to be better. But here again socialists con- 
stantly so speak and act that they are naturally taken 
to be sheer destructives, mere revolutionaries, keen on 
pulling down, with no constructive intentions or ideas 
whatever. Inthe common mind socialists are habitually 
confounded with anarchists; and socialists cite this as 
an evidence of the contemptible ignorance of the non- 
socialist crowd, seeing that the two systems are as the 
poles apart. But how does the socialist account for 
this unnatural confusion? The non-socialist’s igno- 
rance cannot explain it ; ignorance of the principles of 
either could not lead him to associate socialism with 
anarchism. Has it ever struck socialists that the 
common man’s ignorance of socialist theory compels 
his ideas of socialism to be got from what he sees of 
socialists and hears from them, and of them? If 
socialists object to being confounded with the canaille 
they should take more pains to prevent their uneducated 
members adopting in its entirety the canaille’s dialect. 
Lastly, we should like to know whether socialism is to 
be taken as necessarily humanitarian in the Humani- 
tarian League’s sense. 

We select these aspects of socialism for clearer 
definition because of their special significance for Tory 
voters. Socialist economics, looking to the State and 
not to the individual as the unit of action, holding 
that everything the State can do it should do in prefer- 
ence to unregulated individual agency, and regarding 
men and women as natural partners instead of as natural 
rivals, are, we hold, historically and logically far more 
in agreement with the economic position of the Tory 
party and of catholic Christianity, with which the Tory 
party has always been in sympathy, than individualist 
economics. And so far there would be sympathy rather 
than antipathy between informed Conservatives and 
educated socialists; but socialism seems to have de- 
veloped a number of other characteristics, unnaturally 
as it seems to us, which to the Tory are anathema. 
These, even if no more than inseparable accidents of 
socialism, must outweigh any economic affinity. If 
socialism is always to be anti-Christian, anti-patriotic, 
and ultra-democratic, then to the Tory undoubtedly 
socialism is the enemy: a phrase much in vogue just 
now, which we however have generally avoided, feeling 
that to a good many socialism is the enemy mainly 
because it is unknown. 


THE PRICE OF COAL. 


AS usual, many different explanations are being given 
for the increase in the price of coal during the 
present year. These explanations reflect, in general, 
the political views held by those who propound them, 
and especially the views held by them on the coal tax, 
which was abolished last year. Thus Mr. Fenwick, 
who professes to represent the miners’ interests in the 
House of Commons, suggested the other day that the 
prevailing high price was due to the action of middle- 
men who had taken advantage of an exceptional 
summer demand for domestic coal, owing to the cool 
weather which had prevailed, to maintain winter prices. 
On the other hand, the view very generally held by the 
Unionist party is that the withdrawal of the export 
duty, by cheapening the price paid by the foreign 
consumer of British coal, caused an increase in the 
demand which could only be met by a general rise ot 
rice. A third explanation, to which much less than 
its true importance has perhaps been given hitherto, is 
that the enhanced price for coal is part of the general 
upward movement of prices of practically all com- 
modities which has taken place during the last three 
years. It is to be expected that in an industry like coal- 
mining, in which it is estimated that about 80 per cent. 
of the value of the coal at the pit’s mouth is miners’ 
wages, an increase of 20 per cent. in the price of com- 
modities—and therefore also in the cost of living— 
must tend to an increase in miners’ wages and the cost 
of coal production. This fact alone is sufficient there- 
fore to account in some measure for the rise in the 
price of this all-important article of domestic and 
industrial use. 

A more general explanation of this phenomenon is 
that it is caused by the extraordinary wave of prosperity 
which practically every industrial country of the world 
has enjoyed during the past two years. This pros- 
perity has been, in some indeterminate though very large 
measure, favourably influenced by the remission of the 
export duty on coal, as to which the evidence is now 
overwhelming that practically the entire duty was paid 
by the foreign consumer in increased prices. It is a 
question of the greatest importance how far the 
increase in exports of coal which has resulted from 
the remission of the coal duty, and which for the 
purposes of our argument it may be admitted has 
benefited all branches of the coal industry, can 
be regarded as a national boon, seeing that the 
home consumption of coal is from three to four 
times as large as the export trade. Not only has 
the foreign consumer been assisted by the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to obtain his English 
coal 1s. a ton cheaper than heretofore, but the same 
policy has led to an increase in the price which the 
British manufacturer has been compelled to pay, and 
thus increased still further the advantage gratuitously 

iven to the foreigner. In this view we find ourselves 
in complete agreement with Lord S. Aldwyn, who 
on the second reading of the Finance Bill in the 
House of Lords on August 7 said: *‘ Undoubtedly the 
repeal of the coal duty had had the effect of increasing 
the foreign demand for coal, and that increase had 
raised enormously the price to the British consumer, 
the mass of the people, very much larger and more 
important than those engaged in the production of 
coal. The effect to the British consumer had been that 
he had to pay more for his coal than when the tax was 
on.” We would rather say, instead of the last five 
words, ‘‘if the tax had been on” ; for—as we have ex- 
plained—other causes, not necessarily connected with 
the coal tax, may have influenced prices. 

A few simple figures will best illustrate our argu- 
ment. During 1907 the price of best house Durham 
sea coal has varied between 175. 6d. and 215s. per ton ; 
best Cardiff steam coal from 17s. 1}d. to 218. 9d. 
per ton; best Durham unscreened bunker coal from 
12s. to 14s. 6d. per ton; best gas coal (N.E. Coast) 
from 11s. 6d. to 15s. 4}d. In three out of the four 
cases the highest prices were reached last Saturday, 
while the lowest prices were quoted in the early part of 
January. Thus the rise has varied from 20 to 33 per cent. 
in different classes of coal in the first seven months of 
the present year; being least, it should be noted, in 
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household coals, for which Mr. Fenwick seeks to 
indict the middleman, and greatest in steam and gas 
coals, used on our railways and in our factories, and 
the staple of our coal export. What has been the 
progress of the export trade? The Board of Trade 
returns show that in the first seven months of the 
present year we exported 35,800,000 tons, of which 
32,200,000 tons was steam and gas coal, compared 
with 31,600,000tons, of which 28,400,000 tons was steam 
and gas coal, in the first seven months of 1906. Coal 
of all kinds showed an increase of 4,200,000 tons, 
while steam and gas coal showed an increase of 
3,800,000 tons. Compared with 1905 the exports in 
1906 show almost exactly the same rates of increase. 

To Germany, Holland and Belgium (which the defi- 
ciencies of our Board of Trade statistics compel us to 
group together) the exports in the first seven months of 
1907 reached the enormous total of 9,000,000 tons, 
compared with 5,900,000 tons in the same period of 
1906 and 6,000,000 tons in 1905. To France and Italy 
there have also been appreciable though much smaller 
increases than to the Snowe group of markets, while 
to all other markets the exports have been stationary. 
It is a remarkable fact in this connexion that these 
are the principal foreign industrial countries on the 
Continent ; and that, in the order mentioned, these 
countries have enjoyed during the past few years an 
extraordinary degree of industrial prosperity. We are 
not straining the argument too far, therefore, in insist- 
ing that this prosperity has been very largely assisted 
by the British policy which has cheapened the fuel 
required in these foreign industries. 

We do not grudge foreigners their success ; we object 
only when it is secured at our expense. We fail to see 
why this country should deliberately adopt a policy 
which puts a premium upon foreign as compared with 
British manufactures. For this is exactly what our 
policy amounts to. Foreigners do not require our coal 
to hang from their watch-chains, but to assist in 
cheapening the manufacture of goods which are in- 
tended for competition with British goods here and 
elsewhere. Even though the export duty restricted the 
demand for British coal abroad, there would be an 
increased demand for British manufactures, requiring a 
larger home consumption of British fuel. There is far 
too much attention paid in this country to the economics 
of the export trade, instead of to trade as a whole. 
Our policy should be directed towards increasing the 
well-being of the whole nation instead of one section of 
it ; and we are convinced that, from this point of view, 
the national interests were better served when the coal 
duty was on than they have been since it was taken off. 


— 


THE CITY. 


O further advance has been made in the Bank 
rate, though it would not have surprised the City 

had the existing charge of 44 per cent. given place to 
5 per cent. The lower quotation is seldom in force 
for more than a week or two, and when there is a 
move up, the general assumption is that 5 per cent. 
will follow as a matter of course. We have yet another 
week to go before we can say that the Directors 
are not governed by precedent, and meantime con- 


ditions may so materially improve as to make it im- | 
possible for them to impose an extra burden upon | 


the trading interests of the country. The position of 


the Bank of England is rendered difficult by the in- | 


action of the other banks in the matter of discounts. 
It is sought to check the influx of American paper, and 


in the desire to discourage this class of bill prohibitive | 


rates have been established. The market is thus driven 
to the Bank of England, which cannot continue to dis- 
count on cheaper terms than the joint-stock banks. 
Either the latter must bring down rates to the official 
level or the official minimum must be raised to a par 
with the market. The joint-stock banks are not to be 
blamed for their attitude towards American bills, but 
they are acting unwisely in curtailing credit to holders 
of other paper. With ample funds at their disposal 
they can well afford to discount at or under Bank rate, 
and in relieving the Bank of England of the burden of 
buying bills they would assist in restoring the monetary 
position to a normal state. 


| 


| 


In the Stock Exchange liquidation has proceeded. 
Consols have ceased to be pressed for sale, but up to 
Wednesday there had been a constant stream of selling 
orders in the railway and mining markets. Two impor- 
tant dealers have been closing up their books, while a 
score or more of minor firms or persons have been 
realising to save a little of the wreckage left to them. 
The trouble is not yet over and may show itself in fresh 
places when the next settlement comes along. This is 
the pity of it all: weak places are patched up, only to 
reveal themselves at some future date, and there is no 
end to the liquidation. It may be cruel to say so, but un- 
doubtedly the position of the Stock Exchange would be 
improved if members who were known to be weak finan- 
cially could be forced to retire. Their operations are a 
constant danger not only to their fellow members but to 
the general public; for while there is financial 
distress in the ‘‘ House” there can be no stability in 
markets. The steadiness of Consols, in presence of 
dearer money, is the one redeeming feature of the 
week’s business, suggesting as it does the reappearance 
of the investor. No big purchases of stock have 
taken place, but in present conditions a very small 
operation exercises an influence upon the market. The 
proposals made from time to time for reverting to 
3 per cent. as the interest on the premier security meet 
with little support from high finance, and it is 
doubtful whether the small holder would appreciate the 
change. There would have to be a scaling down of 
capital to make a workable scheme, and any tampering 
of this sort would be sure to cause unsettlement and 
distrust. Far different is the proposal that Consols 
should be issued in bonds to bearer in denominations 
of £10 each. This would encourage investment and 
thrift, and so widen the market for the security that the 
price would become more stable. 

The absence of any advance in the Bank rate on 
Thursday caused some improvement in values, in- 
cluding Home Railway stocks. ‘‘ Bear” repurchases 
were largely responsible for the recovery, the per- 
manence of which cannot be relied upon. Speculative 
influences have been causing some sharp fluctuations in 
Rio Tinto shares, the purchase of a large ‘‘ option” 
causing the price to rebound from 71} to 75}. The 
quotation is now back to 74. Opinions differ widely 
as to the future of the copper market, American 
advices reporting the accumulation of large stocks by 
the Amalgamated Company and a cessation of demands 
in the States, while here there is no lack of inquiry for 
the metal. De Beers shares are said to have been 
taken in hand by a strong financial group, and the 
assumption is that the long-talked-of working arrange- 
ment with the Premier Mine is being seriously discussed 
by the respective Boards. The dismissal of labourers 
from the De Beers is believed to be preliminary to a 
working agreement. 

President Roosevelt is probably surprised that his 
recent utterances on the Anti-Trust question have been 
received so philosophically in Wall Street. But it is 
becoming recognised that in fact his power is now 
very much restricted, and that however vigorously he 
may carry on his campaign he will never be able to 
bring it to an end. Of far greater importance to the 
market is the ability of the railway companies to finance 
their requirements to meet the increased business 
arising from the industrial activity in the States, and on 
the success or otherwise of this must depend the course 
of prices. It would be better, perhaps, for markets 
generally if American Securities were to remain idle for 
some time. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE. 


N°? excuse is needed for referring again to the 
4 Employers’ Liability Insurance Companies Bill, 
which it is hoped will become law this session. We 
dealt with the subject last March, pointing out that the 
intentions of the Bill were excellent but that it was 
open to criticism on various important points and 
needed amendment. We are glad to see that all the 
features of the original Bill to which we took exception 
have been met by the amendments introduced in Com- 


mittee ; but in effecting these improvements the way 
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has been opened for the practical evasion of the 
Act so far as it relates to the deposit of £20,000 
by new companies undertaking this class of business. 

The original Bill provided that this deposit need not 
be made by any company which commenced such 
business in the United Kingdom before the commence- 
ment of the Act, provided it could satisfy the Board of 
Trade that the sum of £40,000 was available for the 
holders of employers’ liability policies ; this latter pro- 
vision has been struck out, and it is now proposed that 
no deposit need be made by any company which has 
commenced this business within the United Kingdom 
before the passing of the Act. The consequence of 
this amendment is that any existing employers’ liability 
insurance company, however small or financially weak, 
need not supply any evidence of security for its policy- 
holders. If the precedent of sundry life offices be 
followed these little companies will, in time to come, be 
acquired by new offices, which desire to start the 
business without the inconvenience of making the 
deposit required by the Act. There is a loophole for 
escaping from a useful and valuable condition of the 
Act ; this loophole might easily be closed without harm 
to anyone if a clause were introduced in the Bill pro- 
viding that unless a company, within a specified number 
of years, can prove (to quote a deleted clause) ‘‘ to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Trade that the funds 
already set apart and secured for the satisfaction of 
claims of employers insured by the company amount to 
£40,000” such company must make a deposit of £20,000 
or else be refused permission to continue the business. 
We would rather see the Bill passed in its present form 
than not passed at all, but it should surely be possible 
to insert this provision for avoiding evasion of the Act, 
which otherwise is certain. 

Another clause that has been struck out in Committee 
is the one which exempted from the necessity of making 
a deposit any company which has already made a 
deposit in pursuance of the Life Assurance Companies 
Acts. This clause was the weak point of the Bill as 
originally drafted : for reasons which we explained in 
our former article it introduced a great deal of ambiguity 
and, literally interpreted, involved sundry absurdities. 
It is the omission of this clause which has made the 
Bill, with the single exception mentioned, an extremely 
good and useful one. 

The purpose of the Bill is to apply the provisions of 
the Life Assurance Companies Acts to employers’ 
liability insurance companies. The Life Acts had an 
immediate and a permanent good effect upon British 
life offices, and by universal consent have worked 
extremely well. Even after thirty-seven years nothing 
is needed to make the Life Assurance Companies Acts 
ideal beyond sundry alterations of detail, that they 
may be better suited than they are at present to the 
conditions of life assurance business, which have been 
substantially modified in various respects since the Acts 
were originally passed. 

The application of similar principles to employers’ 
liability insurance companies is reasonably certain to be 
es beneficial. The chief value lies in the publication 
of accounts in accordance with prescribed schedules, since 
this enables the financial condition of the companies to 
be judged with some accuracy. At the present time 
accident companies mix up in one account very different 
classes of business; presumably the new Bill will at 
least require employers’ liability insurance to be given 
in a separate account from general sickness and acci- 
dent insurance, machinery inspection, fidelity guarantee, 
the insurance of mortgages, and executor and trustee 
business, all of which are at the present time merged 
into one account from which comparatively little can 
be learned. Doubtless, also, a valuation of liabilities 
will be necessary under the Bill, and this, as time goes 
by, will become of increasing importance. At the 
present time it is impossible to tell from the accounts 
whether or not the accident companies are making 
adequate provision for the liabilities they have incurred. 
This leaves even the insurance expert at a disadvantage 
in dealing with the companies. Then what about the 
ordinary layman who wants to insure? Plainly the 
law must give him further assistance. 


THE LAND FOR THE INCAPABLE. 


A* honest man and capable farmer, knowing his 
business, working hard and paying his way, must 
provide land for himself, on the terms of the market ; 
but the Government, at the expense of the State, pro- 
vides land by statutory compulsion for the drunken and 
insolvent sloven, whose claim is that he was not capable 
to hold land when he had it. It is specifically admitted 
by the Government that the privilege is for the wastrel, 
lest ‘‘ the thin end of the wedge” might be taken as a 
precedent for the State encouraging useful men in the 
same manner; and accordingly, on the authority of 
Parliament, the Irish peasant is invited to assume that 
it is better to be a lazy drunkard than a sober worker— 
as if our peasantry had not enough to demoralise them 
without the example of Parliament. Who, wanting 
land, would be sober or industrious while the sober and 
the industrious are taxed to provide land for the lazy 
drunkard? I have spent some time on this subject, 
and I have still to meet the evicted tenant whose 
eviction did not result from his unfitness to hold land. 

The use of the land to the nation requires us to put 
the capable in possession of the soil first, but Parlia- 
ment enacts a compulsory preference for the incapable 
while the capable emigrate. The Estates Commissioners 
had power already to find land for the capable, but 
without compulsion, and the provision has remained 
practically inoperative. 

In proportion as the soil is held by the unfit, in 
preference to the fit, the destiny of the race and nation 
is necessarily downward, and an Act of Parliament to 
drown all the evicted tenants would be of much more 
value to the country. I do not advocate the drowning 
of the evicted tenants by law ; I simply point out the 
fact that it would be better for Ireland than enacting a 
monopoly of the soil by the unfit, making it unpro- 
ductive and useless to the community, the necessary 
results of a measure like the Evicted Tenants Bill, 
which is not even sound as socialism. No intelligent 
socialist advocates the preference of the incapable 
over the capable in possession of the means of pro- 
duction, and this measure is rather the degradation of 
socialism. 

There must be a considerable number of intelligent 
men in the House of Lords, and not one discovers the 
agencies of ruin at work behind these facts ; but it is 
only Ireland, and if someone were to propose ‘‘ The 
land for the incapable” in England, the noble indolence 
of the Upper Chamber would probably not be enough to 
pass it. We Irish are ‘“‘a brilliant people”, always 
‘*demanding ” what ruins us, ani while we scream 
against the ‘‘ stupid” Saxon for refusing, why should 
he not grant ‘“‘our demands”? It pleases us, and it 
does him no harm. It wears us out in folly, and the 
weaker we are the easier is the business of governing us. 
We have but to go om securing a preference for the 
incapable in possession of our soil until nothing remains 
to bother the ‘“‘ stupid” Saxon but the Irish bullock, 
who organises no leagues to ‘‘ make government im- 
possible”. Who are the stupider in the game, the 
Irish or the British ? 

The material evil of the measure is not greater than 
the moral and mental. Its special preference for the 
unfit goes to perpetuate the lower character of the com- 
munity, necessarily at the expense of the higher, and 
to degrade a people is worse than to impoverish them. 
Constitutional inefficiency is financed to reproduce itself 
in the social organism at the expense of the efficient and 
in preference to the efficient, though it is an axiom with 
Statists that, if the State is to interfere in these 
things at all, it can do so safely only by securing the 
control of resources to the fittest. The State itself 
stands to suffer in the end by the preference for bad 
stuff in its own structure ; but, then, Ireland is only a 
small and decaying part of the State. It is safer to 
have her as a weak evil than as a strong menace. 
While she prays for strength but to hurt Britain, and 
while her leaders lead her to ber ruin, why should the 
British not accommodate the leadership? It is all by 


way of governing Ireland ‘‘ according to Irish ideas ”’. 

The Irish Parliamentary party wanted men in Ireland 
sufficiently destitute of judgment to follow them, and 
they found their following in people like the evicted 
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tenants. Then came “ conciliation” and the Wyndham 
Act, with ‘‘the wounded soldiers” still out, but with 
the Tory party in some way committed to their cause. 
Mr. Birrell and Lord Crewe have been able to place the 
original responsibility of the Evicted Tenants Bill 
with the late Unionist Government, so that we need not 
differentiate between parties in the matter of putting the 
bad on the top in all things Irish. If the Irish party 
did not get the Government to relieve their own foolish 
victims, they might not be able to find victims to support 
their leadership in the future ; and accordingly, for their 
own safety, they stipulated the preference of the 
incapable over the capable, with the Ministers of the 
Crown as their allies inthe scheme. Why not? Who 
takes trouble to prevent an enemy destroying himself? 
Threatening Britain, Ireland dies out, and it is not for 
the British to increase their trouble with Ireland by 
opposing Irish demands that make for Ireland’s ruin. 

In itself the Bill is a small matter, but not so as an 
example in a general order of things. Is not Parlia- 
mentary Nationalism itself an organised preference of 
the incapable over the capable? and how can it be 
otherwise with measures and conditions initiated under 
its direction? Charles Parnell’s brother describes 
these gentlemen as opposed to economic progress, 
which would naturally displace them for fit men ; and 
Sir Thomas Esmonde, after so many years as whip, 
tells us about their ‘‘ appalling neglect of intellectual 
and industrial interests”. How could it be otherwise ? 
With intellectual freedom and industrial efficiency, 
they could not be elected to Parliament anywhere in 
the world, and they have intelligence enough to 
know it. 

it is so in almost all things Irish, simply because 
the dictation of collective impulse still precludes indi- 
vidual thought and character from their proper places 
in the social system. An Irishman in Ireland hardly 
ever thinks of arriving at anything on his merits as a 
man, but always on his unthinking obedience as a unit 
in a gang, which keeps parties as mere mobs, crushing 
out the individual freedom that could make the higher 
faculties in the community of use to it. The Evicted 
Tenants Bill is no more than a minor illustration of a 
whole people condemned to decay by crushing their 
own better character to accommodate the artificial 
distinction of privileged mediocrity. Pat. 


OLD AND NEW BOHEMIA. 


HE man or woman who knows not Bohemia as :t 
was and as it is probably long since concluded 

that its average citizen is a sort of Chevy Slyme. When 
that gentleman was ‘‘ held in pawn for a bill” at the 
Blue Dragon Mr. Tigg eloquently described him as 
‘‘a perfect constellation of talent and genius’. Mr. 
Slyme himself endorsed Tigg’s testimonial. ‘‘ Society 
is in a conspiracy against me. I’m the most literary 
man alive. I’m full of scholarship ; I’m full of genius ; 
I'm full of information; I’m full of novel views on 
every subject.” Released from the Blue Dragon by 
the surety of ‘‘ two architect’s apprentices”, Mr. Slyme 
commands Tigg to go and borrow money for travelling 
expenses. ‘‘And whoever you borrow it of, let ’em 
know that I possess a haughty spirit and a proud 
spirit, and have infernally finely touched chords in my 
nature, which won’t brook patronage.” Mr. Slyme 
sadly discounted his heroic spirit by partiality for the 
bottle. There is quartz in Bohemia, according to the 
geography manuals : “‘ also pints and half-pints ” added 
a wag whose Bohemia was of the flesh rather 
than the earth. The story gives colour to the idea 
that Chevy Slyme was a true type: yet it would be 
unfair to suggest that the kingdom of Bohemia is 
composed of such as he. No doubt many who claim 
to be Bohemians are Bacchanalians first and profoundly 
convinced that their capabilities are in inverse ratio to 
their public recognition. If every ‘‘ drunk” who thinks 
himself a genius were to be accepted as a Bohemian, 
Bohemia would be the most crowded of countries. What 
is Bohemia? The question of necessity admits of 
different answers. It is an imaginary mother country 
whose colonists are to be found in a corner of every great 


city. Mr. Aaron Watson—and the club * about which he 
writes is an acknowledged head-centre of Bohemia— 
would maintain that it isa temperament. It is perhaps 
better described as a conceit—the conceit which would 
be a law unto itself up to the very confines of self-respect. 
Your true Bohemian seeks to flout the unwritten rather 
than the written laws. He resents any supplementing of 
the Statute-book in the direction of making swallow- 
tails compulsory for dinner, or penalising the well- 
charred briar when cigars are the order. He is not 
prepared to study anybody’s convenience and habits 
before his own. In other words, the social conformist 
will say, the Bohemian is a boor (he very often is a 
bore). That is not quite a fair judgment: he is a boor 
only in the sense that he belongs to a race apart: he 
is as unlike the conventional man as the German is 
unlike the Frenchman, or the Briton the Spaniard. He 
is the outlaw, the vagabond if you will whose caravan 

satisfies his gregarious ideals and social needs. 
Roughly speaking Bohemia in London may be said 
to have settled in the neighbourhood of the Adelphi 
and Fleet Street about the time of Dr. Johnson, of 
Garrick, and of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; it is to be found 
there still a hundred and fifty years later. You may 
see it in three books which have just come out.* Mr. 
Aaron Watson, Mr. J. E. Preston Muddock and Mr. 
Austin Brereton take us into fields which are by no 
means overrun. In Bohemia one never knows at what 
point one may strike a rich vein. The story of the 
Adelphi is sufficient evidence that the quartz—even the 
quarts—may be associated with much excellent ore. 
Every tavern of old from Ludgate to Charing Cross 
with an offshoot Sohowards, many of the restaurants, 
hotels and clubs of the present have some corner, some 
room where the ways of Mayfair and Belgravia are 
taboo. What men and brothers these Bohemians are, 
helping one another from a slender purse, always 
with a full mind and a full heart, securing credit to-day 
on the off chance that to-morrow may justify it. It is 
the same with the ¢lite as with the tiro. As Jeffery 
Prowse said of the members of the Savage Club in the 

early days : 
‘** If hope be the wealth of beginners, 
By Jove! we were all millionaires.” 


Those were the days when brilliant actors earned 
thirty shillings a week, when well-known journalists 
received the munificent sum of half-a-guinea for a leader, 
when playwrights turned out a farce for a five-pound 
note, and when, as G. A. Sala or someone else said, 
the subscription to the club was whatever its members 
might choose to owe. The Savage Club, as any man 
who knows his Boswell will understand, was in its 
inception a direct descendant of the clubs which Johnson 
and others founded for the weekly or more frequent 
reunion of the workers in literature and the arts, It 
went from hotel to hotel like the veriest gypsy band 
until it found itself in a position to settle down for so 
long as expiring leases in a changing neighbourhood 
permit. Every brick of the Adelphi Terrace seems to 
be sacred to David Garrick and his friends. If the 
journalist who walks down Fleet Street may flatter 
himself that he is treading in the footsteps of the 
immortal Doctor, every Savage may count his associa- 
tions with Garrick, with Reynolds, and with Johnson. 
Garrick lived next door, and the balcony from which he 
overlooked the Thames was part of the same house 
from which the Savages overlook the river to-day, 

These three books make a trefoil. No doubt Mr. 
Brereton covers much more than the mere Bohemian 
element. He deals with the historic houses, Durham, 
Northumberland, York, and others, which are as un- 
known to most of us as the New Exchange in the 
Strand where Pepys bought painted gloves. At the 
same time Mr. Brereton draws so freely on Boswell that 
his book, read with Mr. Watson’s and Mr. Muddock’s, 
suggests interesting contrasts in the mental qualities 
of old and new Bohemia. Johnson’s wit and wisdom 
gives place to the merry jests and unconscionable puns 

* “ The Savage Club.” By Aaron Watson. London; Unwin. 
1907. 21s. net. ‘Pages from an Adventurous Life.” By Dick 
Donovan (J. E. Preston Muddock). London: Laurie. 1907. 16s. 
net. ‘* History of the Adelphi and its Neighbourhood.” By Austin 
Brereton, Londcn: Treherne. 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 
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of H. J. Byron. If Johnson ever said that the man who 
made a pun would pick a pocket, what a set of rogues 
he would have considered the Savages of twenty and 
thirty years ago to be! Yet all Byron’s wit was not of 
the mere punning order. Mr. Watson and Mr. Muddock 
reproduce many of the same stories, with variations on 
which a Boswell might animadvert. Probably neither 
is pedantically accurate. From the two versions we 
glean that on one occasion a dusky visitor to the club 
was talking more or less unintelligibly. ‘‘ What 
language is that ?’’ someone asked. ‘‘1 don’t know”, 
said Byron; ‘‘ but Gum Arabic, I should think.” 
That is a good sample of the sort of stuff Brother 
Savages entertained themselves with. Though the 
spirit of the members remains the same to the extent 
that an order to dress when a royal guest is to be 
present is resented as unwarrantable tyranny, the 
club has necessarily changed. A club implies rules, 
and in Bohemia rules exist only to be broken. Either 
Bohemia or the club must give way. Mr. Muddock, 
one of the best of Bohemians, sighs for ‘‘ the good old 
days”. ‘* Now, as Mr. Mantalini would say, we are too 
demned respectable. The modern journalist quenches 
his thirst with lemonade and ginger beer. He smokes 
cigarettes, knows nothing of vintages, and repairs him 
to his virtuous couch before midnight—except on special 
occasions.” Perhaps Bohemia is beginning to realise 
the Johnsonian ideal of ‘‘ harmless pleasure”. Topham 
Beauclerk thought ‘‘ harmless pleasure ” must be tame. 
No one who knows the club to-day would call its ways 
tame, if now more or less civilised. 


TO SILENCE. 


O DEEP and clear as is the sky, 

A soul is as a bird in thee,— 
That travels on and on; so I, 
Like a snared linnet, now break free, 
Who sought thee erst with leisured grace 
As hale youth seeks the sea’s warm bays. 


And as a floating nereid sleeps 

{n the deep-billowed ocean-stream ; 

And by some goatherd on lone rock 

Is thought a corpse, though she may dream 
And profit by both health and ease 

Nursed on those high green rolling seas,— 


Long once I drifted in thy tide, 
Appearing dead to those I passed 

Yet lived in thee, and dreamed, and waked 
Twice what I had been. Now, I cast 

Me broken on thy buoyant deep 

And dreamless in thy calm would sleep. 


Silence, I almost now believe 

Thou art the speech on lips divine, 
Their greatest kindness to their child ; 
Yet I, who for all wisdom pine, 

Seek thee but as a bather swims 

To refresh and not dissolve his limbs. 


Though all be thine, who asked and had, 
And asked and had again, again, 

Yet always found they wanted more, 
Till craving grew to be a pain 

And they, at last, to Silence fled, 

Glad to lose all for which they pled. 


O pure and wide as is the sky, 
Heal me, yet give me back to life ; 
Though thou foresee the day when I, 
Sated with failure, dead to strife, 
Shall seek in thee my being’s end, 
Indulge fond hope ance more, dear friend. 
T. Moore. 


JOACHIM AND THE INTERPRETATION OF 
MUSIC. 


i. Joseph Joachim we have lost a great artist, the 
most disinterested artist of his time. Where 
other violinists have played brilliant music because it 
was an effective means of display, he has played good 
music because it was good music. He set himself to 
master and interpret music as a medieval grammarian, 
Browning’s if you like, set himself to find out every 
detail of his own science; for in Joachim there was 
almost the man of science as well asthe artist. It does 
not appear that, as a player, he was ever an executant 
of what can exactly be called the highest genius ; 
others have surpassed him in magic, in passion, in 
rarity, in qualities of human emotion. But no one 
else can have thought so much over music as music, or 
understood it so well, or so completely subordinated a 
whole nature to the great task of interpretation. He 
seemed always to be playing as if no one was there to 
listen, applaud or distract. Everyone, I hope, knows 
the great portrait which Watts did of him. I once 
made a comparison of that portrait of Joachim with 
Whistler’s portrait of Sarasate, from which I will 
quote a sentence or two for their bearing on my argu- 
ment. Sarasate, I said, has in the picture his tempera- 
ment and his technique, nothing else. Joachim is in 
the act of playing ; he bends his brows over the music 
which he is studying, not reading; if there is any 
platform or any audience, he is unconscious of either ; 
he is conscious only of Beethoven. Note how Sarasate 
dandles the violin. It is a child, a jewel. He is already 
thinking of the sound, the flawless tone, not of 
Beethoven. 

In the contrast of those two pictures Joachim is 
revealed. We see equally what is not in him, the 
fascination, the appeal to the senses, qualities which 
tell immensely in the playing of an instrument so per- 
sonal and sensitive as the violin. I have heard sounds 
coming from under Joachim’s old, distressed fingers 
which it was an actual pain to hear. His fanatics 
pretended not to hear them, and would not accept 
things as they were Joachim did not transport the 
senses by miracles of sound: he gave you Beethoven, 
Brahms, whatever he was playing, with a fidelity 
which was heroic, inexpressibly helpful and satisfying 
to everyone who wanted merely to know what 
Beethoven or Brahms meant to say. 

I remember, some years ago, hearing his quartet 
play the posthumous quartets of Beethoven. I had 
long puzzled over those strange compositions, and had 
wondered quite what it was that made musicians 
look upon them as priceless. Except perhaps a first 
hearing of ‘‘ Tristan” I scarcely remember a more 
overwhelming musical impression. What I heard 
seemed suddenly to become clear; a voice that had 
never before been heard on earth began to speak in a 
tongue that was perhaps the speech of angels. The 
mystery of it all was deepened, and came closer; a 
singular and remote thing grew to be intimate, familiar 
with the mind that drank it in as pure music. Joachim 
was scarcely there, nor his players ; one saw occasion- 
ally a grave head motionless, the bow moving as if 
mechanically ; the sound came from the four instru- 
ments as if one impulse moved and directed them. 
Had they been playing well? That was not the ques- 
tion ; their playing had extinguished a question that 
seemed no longer necessary: it was Beethoven, not 
illustrated, presented, commented on, but quietly there, 
revealed. 

No higher praise can be given to ensemble players 
than that they were forgotten in the music. To be even 
the leader of a quartet requires a certain self-abnega- 
tion, for the whole art of the rendering is one of sub- 
ordination, in which every performer must play, so to 
speak, into the hands of his fellows. It is well called 
chamber music, and is never heard at its best in a large 
hall. To overhear it is not like hearing an orchestra or 
a solo instrument. It is the most private form of music, 
like a long talk among friends. The greatest musicians 
have loved it, as poets have loved the sonnet, for its 
capacity to say so many of the things that lie between 
the extremes, between the lyric and the drama. 


That the Joachim Quartet concerts should have 
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become one of the modes of London fashion is one of 
the strange things that do sometimes happen. We 
have had, it is true, thirty or forty years to find out that 
a great man was coming to us year by year, bringing 
us riches. Yet the final ‘result, no doubt, was due 
to the fine persistence of one of those small neces- 
sary cliques, which in time lead the fashion they have 
created. Our debt to Joachim is one of those things 
that can never be paid; yet it is pleasant to think that 
the Sargent portrait, and that unforgettable night when 
Joachim received it, were, in their way, an acknowledg- 
ment. 

What Joachim taught us of most value was that only 
honest music is worth listening to, and that a complete 
honesty is the first requirement in the rendering of it. 
He taught us to come to him, not because he played 
difficult or spectacular things with colossal skill, but 
because he played the best things of their kind that 
there were in the world. And he taught us to look 
further than technique, to realise what there was under 
a technique not only sufficing but self-effacing. This 
kind of playing, it may well be thought, is the greatest 
of all kinds of playing, as it is the most reverent ; it is 
certainly the most serviceable, to the composer and to 
the public alike. The fashion, in music as in all other 
matters, is turning towards a worship of virtuosity : 
the artist must now astonish, seem to overcome 
incredible difficulties at every moment, as if the dancer 
were to interrupt his rhythm by a saut périlleux. Let 
technique be all that it can, so long as its art conceals 
its art. Others could make more beautiful sounds than 
Joachim, but who could give you so much of the inner 
meaning of that sound as music? Every shade of it 
he may not always have given. When music seems to 
go beyond music, Joachim did not follow it. His prime 
quality was measure ; he had neither defect nor excess ; 
he had his own form of perfection. No one in our time 
has made so just, so general, a success out of a perfec- 
tion so unexciting. Between the virtuoso, who is 
exhibiting himself, and the mere academic scholar, who 
is proving the extent of his knowledge, comes Joachim, 
the real ‘‘classic” of his art, who shows us nothing 
but the music. He loved music too purely, too greedily, 
for its own sake, to put himself forward at the expense 
of the slightest intention of a composer. Thus he 
protected the great musicians, he did not merely 
popularise them. 

There is one violinist now living in whom I see some 
of the finest qualities of Joachim, with others which 
were not his, and I am inclined to think that Fritz 
Kreisler, as an individual player, will be in his way a 
kind of successor to Joachim, in his interpretation of 
music. Joachim had a sense of Beethoven which was 
a divination, of one kind, which we may call the purely 
musical kind ; Kreisler has another kind of divination, 
less in the brain, by which music becomes human. A 
certain fiery sensitiveness is in his fingers, which is the 
speech of his whole nature, a nature which responds to 
music in a miraculous way. One does not even think of 
his technique ; it is neat, clean, firm, much more than 
merely adequate ; we do not think specially of how he 
makes his violin sing, or of how he does the difficult 
things on it. Behind all that indispensable acquirement 
there is an instinctive power, a force like that of music 
itself, a responsiveness which is the woman’s and a 
mastery which is the man’s. Between the soul of the 
music and the sound of its voice on his strings there is 
no interval. Does he hypnotise it, or is he hypnotised 
by it? It matters little, for he is never in its power. 
Music sometimes lulls Ysaye into almost the state of a 
medium, and he passes it on to you inadream. But 
Kreisler is awake, joyous with the life that is in the 
music, and his ecstasy breaks from him like a divine 
strength, heroically self-content in action. 

To say this of Kreisler, and to admit that Joachim 
had not the whole of these qualities, in the same 
degree, is not to depreciate one musician at the expense 
of another. The emotional qualities which were lack- 
ing in Joachim were not required for the particular kind 
of rendering which he gave. . Music was his ritual, he 
gave it as the unchanging ritual of the Catholic Church 
is given, ‘‘ in the spirit”, yet with a strict adherence to 
the letter. Just as modern, personal music is unsuited 
to the bare definite needs of the liturgy, so the abound- 


ing energy of a great temperament would have come 
between him and his faultless rendering of the music 
which was his religion. He served it with the severe, 
undistracted devotion of a priest serving the mass. 
ARTHUR SYMONS, 


PAGEANT OF THE SEA.—III. 


= May I have seen the sea off Hengistbury and Poole 

and Southbourne striped and ribboned with all 
imaginable shades of purple and blue, each stripe or 
ribbon lying parallel with the land. The light streak of 
the sand dunes with the palest green of the marram 
grasses—sand and marram grass going always so well 
together—completes this colour scene. 

The beach of the Dorsetshire coast beyond Poole 
Harbour is drawn out with the utmost fineness and 
delicacy, and here, as at Hayling, the land, at a distance 
of a few miles, looks as if cut into and raised a little 
above the level of the sea, an illusion constant but 
always remarkable. May is a great month for this 
western part of the Solent, for the steep sides of the 
chines or bunneys are gold with hot-scented gorse 
then, as later some of them will be coral with heather. 
Standing a few hundred yards up one of these old water- 
courses, and looking down to the sea and up to the 
sky—what a sight of gold and blue for us! The 
earth has many painful riddles; here is a riddle that 
baffles but never distresses the mind—why is it so mar- 
vellously beautiful to look at? That there is some vast, 
hidden aim and end in this beauty of the world is a 
thought that often takes hold of us in such summer 
scenes as these ; but we have no science or theory of 
life that offers the smallest clue. 

At dawn in May, the sea dead still, the line of undu- 
lating downs across the bay at Poole may seem to be 
one substance; the distinction between water and 
land at this hour disappears. Waking then, and 
looking through the window westward, I have taken 
the downs to be part of the sea ; after all, they are sea- 
coloured often enough, now blue, now deep purple, and 
in form like a great swell of the sea suddenly struck 
still. 

In autumn the sea and land scapes of the Isle of Wight, 
towards evening and in very still weather, seem to 
belong to some enchanted country. The hills of the 
Island, seen from the water, grow utterly unsubstantial 
then. They turn dove-coloured, and so soft and light 
is their appearance that they might, to a stranger to 
the place, pass for clouds on the horizon. The sea, 
with the mild sun on it, is emerald, and the band of 
colour that adjoins it to the north, given by the wooded 
shores of Hamble and Southampton Water, is a 
splendid purple. At other times, on an autumn evening 
like this, but with some imperceptible difference in the 
atmosphere, the faint outlines of hills far beyond Ports- 
mouth and its land forts have the peculiar appearance 
of being partly covered with a thin coating of stained 
snow. Every shade of blue and green touches these 
waters between mainland and island in early autumn 
as in summer, often changing with a changing sky from 
minute to minute. 

These transformation scenes of grey May mornings 
and of autumn, turning matter to mist, or mist to 


_matter, are not of course peculiar to this part of 


England. We notice them inland in vague lights, as 
well as about the coast. Who has not seen the great, 
restful cumulus clouds at the close of day banked on 
the horizon like a range of distant hills? And as there 
are mock hills made of mist, so in a thicker atmo- 
sphere there are mock clouds made of matter: seen 
from my window, on a veiled October morning, after a 
night of frost, the row of beech trees across the 
meadow have appeared a bank of clouds on the sky- 
line gathering for a heavy storm. But here on the 
coast such effects are more frequent and surprising in 
mimicry. Of many such scenes I recall an autumn one 
of haunted beauty close to Ryde—of the kind that 
takes complete hold of us and leaves a lasting impres- 
sion on the mind. As we came near the Island, the 
west sky and sea were steeped in fire and copper. To 
the south-west, in strong contrast with all this colour, 
the dark, almost black line of trees on the Island 
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stood out; and over them was a blotched outline 
in grey of a giant forest made of cloud. Some trees in 
that wood of phantasy—phantasy it little seemed in those 
moments of glory and wonder—were massive limes in 
shape ; and there were contorted trees of no particular 
species, but generally resembling the wind-tossed and 
twisted trees of wild coasts; finally, there were firs of 
delicate, feathery leafage. To the east and south-east 
the scene was wholly different. Here the water was 
highly polished and darkly calm, with a white gleam 
here and there of seagulls. The gauzy veil of autumn 
mist was mixing with the smoke of a passing steamer. 
The town, the woods about it, the bare hills beyond— 
each was presented in the softest, the least material 
form; here were no clean-cut outlines, no heavily 
blotched masses of tree-foliage, no splendour of sunset. 
Softness and the deepest calm prevailed ; the kind of 
calm that is felt as if it were a presence, a power to fill 
and rule us, masterful and benign, smoothing out all 
the roughness or uneasiness of the mind and subliming 
pleasure. I suppose that very many strenuous natures 
are affected at times by these transcendental calms 
that haunt the woods in summer, and the downs and 
mountains, but especially the creeks and harbours of 
the sea when the lights of day and night are mixing. 
The effect on the mind is of some gracious white sheet 
drawn down, shutting us off from the turmoil of 
things. It reminds me of the beehive, eager, unrest- 
ing, perhaps up in rebellion, when the bee-master 
comes and draws his cloth gently over the seething 
combs, and forthwith the whole uneasy community is 
charmed to peace. 

Not all the illusions of this sea are kept for the hush 
of sundown and the shade of coming night. The sea 
blooms of the Solent, films and hazes, at all seasons 
glorify and mystify every ship they touch, clumsy coal 
barge, harbour dredger, graceful racing yacht. They 
can turn every ship toa phantom ship. I saw the 
‘* Discovery ” coming into Portsmouth through a thin 
veil of grey or purple mist—hard to say for sure 
whether more grey or purple, the transitions from 
shade to shade and colour to colour being subtle and 
the vocabulary for such gradations of light not exist- 
ing. The ‘‘ Discovery” came out of a region of 
unreality, taking little by little the form of matter and 
the familiar features of a ship. Even when the air to 
the horizon seems clear and the sun is shining brightly, 
the magic of sea and light is never gone for long. 
The sea has no monotony of the kind. Besides 
phantom ships turning to real, we may often see real 
ships turning to phantom. In clear fine weather this 
is so with any ship or boat that carries a sail. The 
last thing we shall be tired by here is plain objects 
presented in a plain way. It must have been a supreme 
ship spectacle to watch the great wooden walls under 
anything like a press of sail leaving Portsmouth. 
Fancy the ‘ Victory” passing through the Solent on 
the way to Trafalgar—her plumage of canvas, some 
sails bending, others flapping, and the dazzle of the 
light and the shadow on them, and the thought of what 
was the ‘‘ Victory’s” mission. Even unemotional men 
may have lain on the hills or by the shore to watch 
those ships from the moment they left the harbour till 
the tops of their gallant masts went under the sea line. 
We have nothing quite equal to this now, but even the 
butterflies of the Solent, the racing yachts, running 
before the breeze or tacking, manceuvring, straining, 
are fine to see. A ship sail is one of the most beautiful 
things which man ever invented. Are there half-a- 
dozen other inventions in the whole output of art and 
civilisation to equal in this a sail spread before the 
wind? The wheel may surpass it in_ ingenuity, equal 
it in service to man, the ploughshare may ; but neither 
touches the sail in beauty. We have done little to 
increase the beauty of the natural world, but the sail 
does really seem to add to the sea, as the Early English 
church spire adds to landscape made of elms and little 
hills and valleys and cressy streams. The man who 
first made the sail and spread it to take the wind 
rivalled Nature. It seems as if the sail in its perfect 
beauty, simplicity and necessity, should have been made 
by her. 

The loss of the old wooden walls, of the galleons and 
galleasses before them, can never be made good, but it is 


something that in these pleasure argosies we are uniting 
grace and strength and fleetness in a way our sea- 
worthy forefathers never dreamed of. he racing 
yachts, as we watch them to-day in the British Sea, 
have grown in these qualities, till they do appear to 
have touched perfection. Watch them from the shore 
of the Island, at Ryde or Sea View: they file past ina 
straight line—as straight as the low coast opposite, or 
as those stripes of Prussian blue, indigo, ultramarine, 
that in bright summer days lie across the green and 
purple waters, always parallel with the land, an effect 
often produced by the floating seaweed masses. Now 
their sails are grey, now white as the gulls showered 
about the spit of sand a mile out at sea. The racing 
craft put the finishing-touch to this scene. On the 
folded downs of the Isle of Wight, where there are high- 
lying corn-fields, wheat-gold at the beginning of 
August, we may see much beauty and variety of tone 
and colour if there are a few clouds moving. Sun and 
shadow races over the corn will go on for hours of a 
fine day. The lightest breeze sweeping across these 
wheat-fields, swinging gently the heavy ears, brings 
with it swift changes of light. But the earth even in 
these sensitive places is not so responsive to the blue 
sky and cloud as the water is. Where the corn and 
heavy hay-fields reproduce the changes in shade of the 
sky, the sea on some days will sympathise with the sky 
in the least change of colour and tint ; though it does 
not merely copy or repeat the colours there; in 
receiving, it subjects them to certain changes and 
mixing processes—so that it can improve on the glory 
of the vast ceiling. This seems to be the exclusive pro- 
perty of the sea. Looking into a quiet lake among the 
birch and pine woods of the mainland, or into the 
crystal-clear chalk streams that flow into the Solent, 
I find only a faithful copy of the sky and clouds and 
the trees hanging over the water. The sea, alone 
among these waters, receiving and absorbing, can in 
the act transcolour. Georce A. B. Dewar. 


GRIFFON VULTURES.—I. 


ULTURES have deservedly acquired an unsavoury 

reputation, and it would be hopeless to expect the 
average traveller who has seen them intent on their 
normal occupation of feeding on some carcase, not 
infrequently putrid, from viewing them with disgust 
and abhorrence. So intent are the birds as they swarm 
round a dead animal and rend it ‘to fragments with 
their powerful beaks, bolting huge lumps, that it is 
easy to approach close enough to watch their every 
movement, and very unpleasant they are. Setting 
aside their admitted want of discrimination in the 
matter of food, at any rate according to our tastes, and 
one or two of their habits and customs immediately 
connected with the same to which allusion will be made 
later, they are without question, when on the wing, 
amongst the most magnificent of birds. To watch them 
circling thousands of feet overhead on the look-out for 
food or sailing past one of the grand cliffs whither 
they resort to nest in big colonies is a never-failing joy. 
During the many years spent among wild birds I have 
from time to time induced friends to accompany me to 
some of the nesting-stations of these birds and have 
as often witnessed the surprise and delight they have 
betrayed on first seeing the vultures on the wing in 
these localities. On such occasions one is far removed 
from the spot where the birds have found their last 
unsavoury meal, and one only thinks of them and sees 
them as splendid birds with vast expanse of wing 
endowed with most marvellous powers of flight. 

Those who have only seen a party of vultures fight- 
ing over a carcase and defiling their plumage with its 
horrible fragments will hardly credit that the vulture 
at home, given reasonable time to perform its toilet 
after one ot its orgies, is one of the most spick-and-span 
of birds. Under its feathers is a mass of snowy white 
down which is ever kept in the most irreproachable 
condition. Those who are taken aback by the apparent 
inconsistency are invited to inspect the case of vultures 
at the British Museum of Natural History and to judge 
for themselves of the correctness of my assertion. The 
big female bird with outspread wings to be seen there 
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was shot from the nest and skinned and preserved by 
me, and wasin exactly the same beautifully clean con- 
dition when first killed as now. Again, a young bird 
taken from the nest and brought up on fresh food is as 
little objectionable as is any other bird kept in captivity. 
IF have put this to a practical test and kept a young 
griffon for over two and a half years, during which 
time it not only was never in the least offensive but 
kept its plumage in the finest condition imaginable. 
A great bather, its chief delight was to be played upon 
with a garden hose, when it would expand its wings and 
gyrate slowly so as to let the water strike every part of 
its body. A favourite position was to throw itself on 
one side and expand the disengaged wing so that the 
water could strike its axillaries with force ; after some 
minutes of this treatment it would turn round and 
similarly expand the other wing for a like course of 
spraying. This bird also now finds a place in the case 
at the British Museum. 

For the purposes of our national and other collections 
I have from time to time killed and skinned vultures 
and eagles of many sorts, and my experience is that, 
apart from their food, there is little to choose between 
the twoclasses of birds. A vulture that has not recently 
had a big meal is in itself no more unpleasant to handle 
than is any other big raptorial bird. In fact I have had 
far more trying times when engaged in preserving the 
body of an eagle, especially of the type which habitually 
feed upon snakes and big lizards, than when similarly 
engaged over a vulture. All the same, ‘I have no 
particular desire to repeat the process in either case ! 

The fascination which large birds and especially large 
raptorial birds have ever had for me is difficult to 
explain. From the moment when I first saw vultures 
on the wing I became obsessed with the desire to find 
their nests and see them at home. I had nobody to put 
me in the way of this, as I have done to others since, 
and I had to work on my own lines with no help and 
much discouragement, since I was at the time ignorant 
of the language of the country—it was in Spain—and 
my bird-nesting proclivities were viewed with pity, 
tinged possibly with just a little contempt, by my more 
enlightened brother officers. 

Naturally enough, I directed my quest in the first 
mstance to the largest and most inaccessible precipices, 
which, as we are all told from our childhood, are the 
home of eagle and vulture. Nor was I disappointed 
in so far as seeing the birds went, but they were 
nesting in situations which were either absolutely im- 
possible to reach without ropes and plenty of them, 
or by cliff-climbing of the most perilous and adven- 
turous type. As I had neither ropes at hand nor any 
experience of rock-work at the time, I had in the 
first instance to accept defeat. Three years passed 
before I was able to make an expedition to the same 
spot: during the interval I had profited by my former 
experiences and had become a fairly competent cliff- 
climber. I had, above all, by going aloft at sea—there 
were masts and sails in those days—obtained the neces- 
sary confidence in tackling heights. Previous to this 
I was looked upon as an expert tree-climber ; in fact, 
there were few trees which I could not climb and none 
which had defeated me where reaching a coveted nest 
was concerned. But there is a vast difference between 
working at the top of a tall tree possibly a hundred feet 
high, with a good hand-hold, and among crags where 
the heights are reckoned in hundreds in lieu of in tens 
of feet, and the chances of a sound hand-hold most 
uncertain in places. The cliff where I obtained my 
first griffon vulture’s egg has since become well known 
owing to an account of my expedition thither which I 
wrote to the late Mr. Henry Seebohm having been 
published in his work on ‘‘ British Birds’ Nests and 
Eggs”; for the griffon is by courtesy a ‘‘ British bird” 
owing to a wanderer having been once taken in 
Ireland. An old friend of mine, however, a famous 
ornithologist, now dead, who had seen thousands of 
griffons in his life, was certain he saw it in the New 
Forest. 

This cliff is a very imposing mass of sandstone, 
which rises over six hundred and fifty feet from the 
stream at its base ; a portion of it is much fissured and 
broken, and contains numerous caverns wherein these 
big birds delight to nest. This part is easily scaled 


by any good climber. Other portions, however, to the 
eye are ‘‘as smooth as a wall ” and decidedly perilous 
to traverse. The whole surface of the cliff slopes at 
sixty to seventy degrees, and the strata at places afford 
a precarious foot-hold and hand-hold. Owing to want 
of experience I attempted to scale this grand cliff from 
the wrong side, and, although I was fortunate enough 
to succeed, I deserved to have broken my neck. I say 
this with intent, for some sixteen years later I went 
down this same cliff with the aid of a light Alpine Club 
rope and revisited the various spots I had escaladed on 
the occasion of my first expedition, and in the light of 
wider experience and of many adventures I can only 
repeat that it was by sheer good fortune that I came out 
of that cliff unhurt on the occasion of my first visit. More 
particularly do I recall two absolutely culpable errors, 
the results of over-confidence and of lack of knowledge 
of the unwritten rules of climbing. Once I let myself 
drop on to a ledge whence it was impossible to return, 
for it is one thing to ‘‘ drop” neatly with one’s feet on 
a few square inches and another to use the same 
restricted area to spring from so as to recover one’s 
hand-hold even a foot beyond one’s reach overhead ; 
more especially if there is a matter of three hundred 
feet or so between the place where one is standing and 
the ‘next step” below. In this instance I was forced 
to continue my climb, and it was absolutely a game of 
chance where I.,should come to next and whether I 
should be able to make good my escape. The second 
mistake was the result of even more unskilful con- 
duct, for I swung myself round a projecting crag into 
a cavern which did not admit of egress by the same 
route. A sketch of this awkward spot is given in 
Mr. Seebohm’s book. Here I nearly remained for all 
time, but fortune once again favoured me, and by means 
of emulating the action of the chimney-sweep of old I 
managed to scramble up a fissure for some fifty feet 
and thus make good my escape. To this day I can 
recall the sensations of the start from that nest at a 
point where the fissure was widest and up which I had 
to spread-eagle back to the cliff, with nothing in front 
of me except the fresh air and a magnificent view! 

Although many, probably the great majority, of 
griffons’ nests are placed in caverns or, in their absence, 
on ledges, which are alike difficult and dangerous to 
reach, such is by no means always the case. Every 
year during the course of my wanderings in wilder 
Spain I come across nests which are easy of access, 
often without the aid of a rope or involving climbing in 
the cragsman’s sense of the word ; and in remote districts 
where these birds have not been molested, this is par- 
ticularly the case. But even where nests are placed in 
dangerous and difficult sites, there is at times a means 
of avoiding a direct attack on such places. Thus, in 
about half a dozen instances I have taken advantage of 
geological ‘‘ faults” in the cliffs and the existence of 
deep chasms and crevasses near the summit of the 
tilted-up crags to penetrate from the reverse slope 
through the heart of the hill and emerge on a terrace 
on the face of the precipice, at times over a hundred feet 
from the top. It seems almost an unfair advantage to 
take, since the birds obviously do not reckon upon such 
tactics. All the same, on several occasions it has 
proved a most successful method of approach, and has 
been of late years, since I have been partially disabled, of 
peculiar aid to me in reaching many other nests besides 
those of vultures. In such situations it frequently 
happens that some point is reached where extreme care 
has to be observed in traversing an awkward place. 
Once over such a spot and at the first nest it not 
uncommonly occurs that several other nests in the 
immediate vicinity can be literally walked into without 
any appreciable risk. 

OF the nest itself it is difficult to write, for few birds 
seem to hold more divergent views on the subject 
of the size and shape of their nursery than do griffons. 
Hence it is that whereas one writer styles the nest 
‘a great untidy platform” another describes it as 
a ‘neatly finished and lined bowl”. Having had 
the opportunity of visiting many scores of nests I have 
come to the conclusion that individual griffons vary in 
their ideas of comfort and cleanliness almost as much 
as do human beings, and that in consequence both the 
foregoing descriptions are accurate in certain cases. 
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Some may ask why I thus visit so many nests of the 
same species of bird. The reply is that although the 
gtiffon usually lays one egg (I have never seen more 
than one egg in a nest, despite the tale that they 
** sometimes lay two”, which I doubt), normally a 
pure white, cases occur where they are marked with 
rufous spots and streaks. Such specimens are of 
eourse a joy to all who wish for a rare addition to 
their collections. Hence I never see a griffon’s nest 
in a situation where it can be reached without undue 
risk or at a sacrifice of valuable time without pay- 
ing it a visit, ever sanguine of being rewarded by 
the sight of a handsomely marked specimen. As a 
matter of fact I have only come across three eggs with 
any pretensions to markings in over thirty years, in 
spite of many scores I have seen. Possibly I have 
been unlucky, but my estimate is that om the average 
not more than one in forty are thus marked. Yet one 
day I had the good fortune to get two marked eggs 
out of eight nests visited. 
WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 21 August, 1907. 


Sir,—The letter in the Review of the 17th from 
** An Ex-Irish Landlord” on the Evicted Tenants Bill 
mentions the important factor of arrears of rent, not 
discussed in your leading article a week earlier. It 
should be remembered however that the Arrears Act of 
1882 helped occupiers of holdings with a rent of less 
than £30—that is to say, the class of tenants which 
habitually fell into arrear—to clear themselves. Tenants 
who paid their rent for 1881 and could satisfy the Land 
Commission that they were unable to pay the full 
amount of earlier arrears were given a clear sheet on 
paying half the arrears due in November 1880 subject 
to a maximum of one year’s rent. The State paid an 
equal amount. 129,952 tenants were set on their feet 
under this Act, the State contributing £812,321 for 
the purpose. By 1887 there was again an arrears 
question, and I do not in the least doubt your 
correspondent’s statements. But readers unfamiliar 
with the intricate and uninteresting history of the 
subject might suppose that tenants who owed heavier 
arrears than they could pay when the rent-fixing Act of 
1881 came into force were permanently debarred from 
taking advantage of it. 

As to the more pressing question how far the Evicted 
Tenants Bill will delay or impede the progress of 
ordinary land-purchase, there is obviously much scope 
for conjecture, but I do not think your correspondent is 
correct in saying that the only difference made by the 
Bill is that 42,000,000 which would in any case have 
been spent in buying 80,000 acres for small occupiers 
will under the Bill be devoted to buying the same 
quartity of land for evicted tenants. For under the 
Bill as it left the House of Commons the Estates Com- 
missioners are empowered to spend far more money on 
providing an evicted tenant with land than they could 
spend in enabling an occupying tenant to purchase his 
own holding of equal area. In the latter case the State 
really buys the land from the landlord for cash, hands 
it over to the occupier, and is in course of time repaid 
that cash with interest due. But in the case of an 
evicted tenant the State (1) buys land from the landlord 
with cash which the new occupier will eventually repay 
with interest, (2) compensates the “planter”, if the 
land is not untenanted, either by a cash grant or by 
placing him on other land, and (3) makes a grant to 
set up the ‘‘evicted tenant” in his new holding with 
stock and plant. (2) and (3) appear to be free gifts. 
The State will certainly spend more money on this 
process than on the former. é 

But there is another aspect. Land-purchase of the 
normal kind is being delayed for two reasons. First, 
so many landlords and tenants have already agreed 
voluntarily on sale, that the establishment of the Land 


Commission has not had time to examine and ratify all 
the agreements. Therefore would-be purchasers are 
still paying full rent, because their applications have 
not yet received attention. Secondly, owing to the 
unexpected rush of applications, the Commissioners 
have not got sufficient funds to pay the landlords who 
have already agreed to sell. In cases in which they 
have had time to examine and ratify the bargains, but 
have no money to carry them into effect, the landlord 
is receiving from the tenant interest on the purchase- 
money agreed upon, at a rate mutually arranged. That 
interest is always considerably less than the old rent. 
As soon as the Commissioners get sufficient funds they 
pay the landlord his principal. Then the occupier 
begins to pay purchase instalments. 

Now there are certainly many cases in which 
agreements concluded in 1905, and approved by the 
Commissioners, cannot be carried out because the Com- 
missioners have no funds in hand. In these cases the 
landlord is receiving a smaller income than before from 
his land, while his outgoings (family charges, jointures, 
&c.) are not reduced, The tenant, it is true, is paying 
less than his old rent, but he is not yet able to begin 
buying his land: he is marking time, and the date at 
which his family will own the holding outright is being 
postponed. Both parties are dissatisfied, and because 
both are dissatisfied other landlords and tenants who 
would come to terms if the process of land-purchase 
were a speedy process are hanging back, and a state of 
agrarian friction is being prolonged. 

In the face of this condition of affairs, the Govern- 
ment propose to order the Estates Commissioners to 
give the evicted tenants a prior claim upon their atten- 
tion and their funds. Ordinary tenants who agreed in 
1905 to purchase may have to wait until 2,000 evicted 
tenants are put upon the land. And it takes not only 
more money but more time to put an evicted tenant on 
the land than to turn an occupying tenant into a pur- 
chaser. 

The Commissioners are understood to be already so 
much in arrear with their work (through no fault of 
their own) that the voluntary agreements for purchase 
which are at present being negotiated all over Ireland 
(in spite of the difficulties described) have apparently no 
chance of being confirmed for two or three years if the 
immense volume of new work entailed by the Bill is 
thrown on an overburdened department. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
EuMAEvs. 


THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER BILL. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAY REvIEw. 
Lyceum Club, Piccadilly, 17 August. 


Sir,—In the article on the ‘‘ Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Scandal” you in your jealous upholding of ‘‘the Church” 
seem to forget that that structure is, after all, only the 
‘“house of God”’, and to completely ignore the owner 
thereof. You put one in mind of the savage who on 
being taken into a cathedral, asked, ‘‘ Does anyone live 
here ?” 

Unwittingly you credit the Ministers of the Govern- 
ment with most Christ-like qualities ;. Christ 
most famous “ passive resister” on record. ith 
equal lack of perception you take as a matter of course 
that ‘‘ all decent Anglican parsons” (ministers of Christ, 
these!) will play the part of banning all innocent 
persons who may take advantage of what the law 
permits. 

The Jews crucified the body of Christ, and fixed 
Him to the cross with nails; you use screws. The 
article teems with a cruelty which must make the 
Spirit of God cry out, and for sheer subtle devilry its 
last paragraph is unequalled. 

One would scarcely comment on the bad taste ex- 
hibited in singling out individuals for remark, were one 
not surprised to see such unmannerly methods practised 
by the Saturpay REVIEW. 

Yours truly, 
GWENDOLEN BisHopP. 
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LEXICON OF PATRISTIC GREEK. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


10 Idol Lane, E.C., 
16 August, 1907. 

Sir,—A Lexicon of this character has long been a 
desideratum amongst theologians. Sophocles’ Lexicon 
and Suicer do something, it is true, to supply the need, 
but neither is anything like exhaustive. 

An attempt is now being made to make up for what 
is lacking, and competent scholars are being invited to 
assist in the collection of materials. The idea origi- 
nated with the Central Society of Sacred Study, and its 
Warden, Dr. Swete, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. Members of that society are 
specially invited to help, but the co-operation of other 
scholars is also desired and will be welcomed. Com- 
munications from any persons who can assist in the 
work will be gladly received by the Rev. Dr. Redpath, 
to Idol Lane, London, E.C., who has undertaken to 
act as editor. 

The present idea is to include the Greek Fathers 
down to A.D. 500, though, if sufficient workers can be 
found, it might be extended as far as John of Damascus 
(A.D. 750). 

I shall be very grateful if you will find a place for 
this letter in your correspondence columns, where it may 
meet the eyes of some who may be willing to volunteer 
assistance. 

Yours faithfully, 


Henry A. REDPATH. 


MAULEVERER MURDERS.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Your reviewer protests against a certain situa- 
tion I describe in my novel. When one is at pains to 
limit oneself to actualities in choice of incident it is 
irritating to be accused of dealing with impossibilities, 
and the criticism is merely a confession that your 
reviewer is ignorant of certain gossip which was current 
some years ago. Whether that gossip were true or 
false | am wholly unaware, but that it was common 

ossip entirely negatives the accusation of impossibility. 

e same writer has reviewed my book in a number of 
other quarters, bringing everywhere his stock charge 
against me of “not playing the game”. Who made 
the rules of that game? Where are they to be found ? 
What authority have they? I assert that there are no 
rules, and that those your reviewer refers to exist 
nowhere save in his own imagination. The best rule 
is reality, and the only one which it is fair to enforce is 
that things shall happen as they would do in real life. 
Why on earth one should be required to ‘‘ table” all 
one’s cards at the outset, or why one should be under 
the necessity of giving the reader the opportunity of 
guessing correctly I fail to see. If the reviewer is to 
be enabled to guess, the same opportunity is thereby 
opened equally to any reader, and one must to do this 
‘give away” the whole basis of a mystery story. I 
am unaware of the identity of your reviewer save 
through the similarity of wording in so many other 
reviews. To please him, the plot of the novel I am 
now working on (my present title for it is ‘‘ The 
Duplicate Death”, though this may be changed) shall 
fulfil the requirement he lays down, but I protest 
against its exaction and I should be interested in learn- 
ing by what literary or other authority he can justify its 
requirement. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. C. Fox-Davies. 


[Mr. Fox-Davies is about as inaccurate in what he 
says of the reviewer of his story as he is in y Sates of 
his heraldic pronouncements. Our reviewer has not 
written a word about ‘‘The Mauleverer Murders” in 
any Review or paper but the ‘“‘ Saturpay.” To talk 
of ‘‘tabling the cards at the outset” is to introduce 
a false analogy. Nobody wants to see the faces of the 
cards at once. But the writer of a detective story is 


more nearly in the position of a man working the 
three-card trick. The spectators prefer that the 
operator should not produce a fourth card from his 
sleeve. We are not charging moral obliquity against 
an author who prefers to adopt this method; but the 
best detective stories let the reader exercise his in- 
genuity. As to the ‘‘ impossibility” of a repulsive 
situation in Mr. Fox-Davies’ book, we had not taken 
it to be a romance a clef. If we had, the notice 
would have been even less to Mr. Fox-Davies’ taste. 
To ignorance of gossip we are content to plead guilty ; 
but we are surprised to find this gossip-steeped man-of- 
the-world saying that a thing cannot be impossible if 
talked about by gossips. It arguesa marvellous childish 
innocence, and throws light on Mr. Davies’ idea of 
actualities.”—Ep. S.R.] 


THE ANTI-CLERICAL DISORDERS IN ROME. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—The British press, true to its present policy 
of suppressing any news favourable to religion or to 
religious personalities, has paid little or no attention 
to the outrage offered, near Castel Gandolfo, to the 
person of the Cardinal Secretary of State, Mgr. Merry 
del Val. But continental diplomacy judges the matter to 
be of extreme importance. It is, in fact, a direct violation 
of the promises made by United Italy to the Powers at 
the time she took possession of Rome in 1870. Such 
an incident, moreover, demonstrates the impractic- 
ability of the theories of those writers, English and 
foreign, who suggest that the Pope should venture 
forth into the streets of Rome, inasmuch as we have 
here clear proof, if proof be needed, that, so doing, 
he would run the risk of being insulted and even 
murdered by a population which has been lashed 
up to a state of inconsequent fury against every- 
thing concerned with religion by the ‘‘reptile press” 
which at present disgraces Italy, and whose leader is 
the ‘‘Asino”, a sheet so vile that the British and 
foreign residents in Rome have lately appealed to the 
Italian Government to put a stop to an atrocious pub- 
lication which, without serving any useful purpose 
whatever, incites to violence and immorality. 

The condition of Rome at the present time is such that 
a great many people who had intended spending the 
coming winter in the Eternal City have now decided 
not to do so. Even lay persons suspected of being 
Christians, and all persons in ecclesiastical garb, 
whether priests, monks, or nuns, are objects for 
‘*anti-clerical” vituperation and insult both in the 
press and the public streets—for example, the celebrated 
musician Perosi has been insulted in the streets of 
Rome on four different occasions lately by gangs of 
boys the oldest of whom was not more than eighteen 
years of age, but who were sufficiently old in the teach- 
ings of “ anti-clericalism ” to make themselves a public 
danger. Already that large section of the Roman 
population which lives by the incursion of tourists and 
pilgrims (who will be frightened away by a continuance 
of these disorders) is beginning to find where the shoe 
pinches, for within the last three weeks the Roman 
cabdrivers have issued a manifesto appealing to the 
authorities to check an agitation financially so detri- 
mental to them. Last week the tradesmen of Rome 
also affixed more than two hundred signatures to a 
couple of petitions, the one directed to the Pope, 
begging him to rescind his suspension of the Jubilee 
pilgrimages, if only in view of the loss to the city by 
their cessation ; the other to the Minister of the Interior 
declaring that if the Government will not give a strong 
guarantee that in future the religious shall be more 
efficiently safeguarded from insult and outrage than 
they have hitherto been, the petitioners, all wealthy 
tradesmen of the Corso and several main streets, will 
cease to pay their taxes ! 


Yours, &c., 
TRAVELLER. 
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REVIEWS. 
LATER THOUGHTS ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
AR. 


II.—LapysmMITH. 


“History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902.” 
Compiled by Direction of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice 
K.C.B., with a Staff of Officers. With a Case of 
Forty-three Maps and Six Freehand Sketches. 
Vol. II. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1907. 21s. 


7s is the clearest account of the relief of Lady- 
smith we have yet come across. The extraordinary 
difficulties which confronted Sir Redvers Buller at every 
turn so crowd the narrative at times as to be almost 
overpowering. We are not Buller’s advocates, but it 
must be confessed that in view of the enormous 
strategic advantages the Boers derived from their 
interior position on the curve of the Tugela the task 
set before him was simply stupendous. Then there 
were the tactical advantages of the topographical condi- 
tions of the commanding terrain held by the Boers in 
rear of an obstacle passable only at a few points. That 
Buller made mistakes and many of them is undeniable, 
and some of them, such as the confusion caused by the 
delegation of his command to Warren at Spion Kop, 
seem to have been wholly unnecessary. Most assuredly 
the task before Buller presented difficulties enough 
without the introduction of further complications. It 
is significant that Buller, in his orders for the advance 
from Frere prior to the fighting about Spion Kop, 
oes into minute details as to the ‘‘ supply” question. 

uartermaster-general’s work was ever attractive 
to him, and his powers as a good and complete 
organiser are shown in this story over and over again. 
So much did questions relating to supply occupy his 
mind that in a memorable report on the occasion of 
one of his withdrawals across the Tugela he took credit 
for not leaving ‘‘a pound of his stores” behind. Stores 
are invaluable things no doubt, but if Buller left no 
stores, he left 42 officers and 370 men buried, and 
incurred casualties of which the sum total was no less 
than 1,733. Regarding the vexed question of Buller’s 
** orders ” to Warren during the Spion Kop operations, 
Sir Frederick Maurice summarises them well, saying 
that they ‘‘embodied a broad and bold conception”. 
But they were further supplemented by Buller’s 
** advice”, in which he entered into details which did 
not serve to elucidate matters. He yet further sup- 
plemented this ‘‘advice” by a letter to Warren on 
17 January in which he criticised, in the style of a 
director of manoeuvres, Woodgate’s movements when 
acting under Warren; and, lastly, sent various mes- 
sages during the progress of the fighting which 
unfortunately only complicated Warren’s task. Thus 
at one time he urged Warren to extend his left and 
outflank the Boers, and at another warned him that 
his left was unduly extended and should be drawn in. 
It is impossible not to feel sympathy with Warren 
in such perplexing circumstances, but he cannot be 
excused for his slowness of movement and failure to 
relieve the pressure of the Boer attack on Spion Kop 
by an energetic diversion with his other division on the 
left of the field of battle. 

The story of the terrible struggle on the confined 
space of the summit of Spion Kop is told in Sir 
Frederick’s best style and cannot fail to evoke admira- 
tion for the splendid valour of Thorneycroft and the 
brave men he commanded. The extraordinarily rapid 
killing power of modern rifles when circumstances 
favour their use is well shown in this part of the story. 
{t is painful to read how the possession of Spion Kop 
was in itself valueless alike to Boer and British troops. 
The Boers, recognising this, had not attempted to con- 
struct defences on it, for it formed a re-entrant in their 
line under the close and effective fire of their rifles and 
guns from three sides. The magnificent advance and 
the capture of the Twin Peaks by the 6oth Rifles bid 
fair to cause the whole Boer army to retire, and it is 
heartbreaking to read of the subsequent withdrawal of 
the 6oth and of the Boers’ reoccupation of the ground 


they had vacated. It is a sorry tale at best, and many 
reputations suffered, some most undeservedly. It how- 
ever seems certain that most of the misunderstandings 
of that unhappy day may be traced to Buller’s spasmodic 
interference, to Talbot Coke’s total ignorance of the con- 
dition of affairs in his own command and consequent 
most misleading messages, which resulted in Warren’s 
entire misconception of the situation. In fairness to 
Warren it must be remembered that, like Kitchener 
at Paardeberg, he had no proper organised staff to 
assist him and keep him aware of the progress of the 
action. The one man who comes brilliantly out of the 
whole sad story of muddle, misapprehension and mis- 
management is he who was especially selected for repri- 
mand before the whole civilised world by Lord Roberts 
—to wit, the gallant Thorneycroft—the ‘‘ big red-faced 
man” whom the Boers describe as scorning to sur- 
render and who by his reckless courage and indomitable 
will saved the situation at the most critical moment of 
the day. 

Passing from Spion Kop, we come to the attempt to 
break through at Vaal Kranz, which in the light of all 
we now know would seem to have been foredoomed 
to failure. For, as the numerous maps show, it was 
within effective range of the Boer batteries near Spion 
Kop and within easy distance of their strong positions 
near Colenso. Anyway even Buller seems to have 
realised, after fruitlessly losing twenty officers and 
over three hundred men, that the only course open to 
him was once again to retreat. His orders for his 
advance and for his subsequent retirement which are 
given at length in the appendix should be read by all. 

When after his repulse before Colenso Buller decided 
to out-manceuvre the Boer right at Spion Kop, a 
Colonial officer wrote: ‘‘ Your General is now setting 
about the relief of Ladysmith the right way by turning 
the Boers’ flank ; unfortunately he is setting out the 
wrong way to do this, for he has started westward 
instead of to the east!” This was early in January. 
It was not until February that Buller, having tried 
and failed on the centre at Colenso and to the west 
at Spion Kop and Vaal Kranz, reverted to the east at 
Monte Cristo—the Colonial view. 

The narrative of the continuous fighting of the last 
phase of the long-drawn-out struggle to relieve Lady- 
smith is of absorbing interest. But despite the fact 
that the Boer defence was slackening and that Buller 
met with no further reverses, it is indisputable that 
even in his final advance, when all was going in his 
favour, he was still dubious as to his proper rdle. 
For on the day following the reoccupation of Hussar 
Hill he sent Lyttelton the message, ‘‘ If you consider 
enterprise too difficult do not attempt it”, adding, 
‘*We are holding a large number of Boers off Lady- 
smith, which is, after all, all we can expect to do”. 
This cannot be considered a very encouraging message 
from a General whose raison d’étre was to get to Lady- 
smith. It was this undecided frame of mind which 
contributed to the delays of 14, 15 and 16 February, 
which Sir Frederick records ‘‘ were very advantageous 
to the enemy, who had at first been little prepared for a 
a vigorous attack”. Again on the 18th, when Buller 
had successfully occupied Monte Cristo, he could not 
bring himself to allow his troops to follow up their 
advantage. ‘‘ He had long before this made up his mind 
to halt’’, says Sir Frederick. The great importance 
attached by the Boers to Hlangwhane Mountain is 
shown by Kruger’s despairing appeal to Meyer to hold 
it, on the ground that British cannon on it ‘‘ will be able 
to bombard our men out of their positions ” (at Colenso). 
This was on 20 February ; if only Buller had equally 
grasped the value of the same hill on 15 December, 
what an opportunity would have been his ! 

Sir Frederick Maurice ascribes the final success of 
Buller’s operations on 27 February to the excellent co- 
operation between our artillery and infantry, and to the 
supporting long range-fire of the infantry not actually 
engaged in the assault; but ‘‘ above all, the plan of 
operations was intelligible, properly explained and 
understood by all concerned”. It is here that the great 
value of a writer of the knowledge and calibre of Sir 
Frederick asserts itself. For in that one explanatory 
line is contained the true reason of our repeated 
failures, qualified successes, and fruitless victories ; and 
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alas! only too often were the plans of all our Generals, 
from Lord Roberts down, scarcely intelligible, unex- 
plained, and consequently misunderstood. 

Buller having thus by sheer doggedness at last 
achieved his object, it would seem as if there were no 
further for him to show his marvellous 
powers of procrastination. Not so, for after his victory 
of the 27th ‘‘ he deemed it would be impossible to send 
forward his mounted troops”. Why? The results 
were deplorable, and ended in the Boers retiring in good 
order without loss, and taking away their heavy guns 
and all else besides. 

The actual joining hands of the first of the relieving 
column with the defenders of Ladysmith was effected by 
a small portion of Lord Dundonald’s brigade. In order 
to secure the pitiful journalistic triumph of being ‘‘ the 
first into Ladysmith’’, Dundonald sent back his two 
regiments of Mounted Infantry to Nelthorpe, and with 
a tew of the Imperial Light Horse and Natal Carbineers 
‘* galloped himself into Ladysmith” on the afternoon of 
the 28th. Even then, according to unofficial accounts, 
he was forestalled by some pushful subordinates. 
Having thus gratified his vanity, he wrote and asked 
Buller to send him up the bulk of his brigade which he 
had abandoned, but the message was delayed and 
unattended to. On his arrival in Ladysmith ‘* General 
White’s Staff organised a patrol” which started at dawn 
on 1 March and found Umbulwana unoccupied. Prob- 
ably by this time Dundonald regretted his precipitate 
abandonment of his command. On the following day, 
when Buller advanced with his main body, his Cavalry 
Brigade pushed across the Klip River and asked leave 
to pursue, but Buller ordered it back to Nelthorpe. 

The popular version that Buller took the amazing 
line he did simply because everybody, from Sir George 
White down, assumed he would do exactly the reverse, 
is the only intelligible explanation of his conduct. At 
least there are precedents for it—the outcome of his 
ingrained spirit of contradiction—in some of his earlier 
campaigns. The last chapter deals with the defence of 
Ladysmith, and, familiar as are all the details of that 
memorable business, a new interest is awakened in 
them by the story as told by Sir Frederick in conjunction 
with the large-scale maps accompanying it. The great 
interest naturally centres in the Boer attack on Wagon 
Hill on 6 January, 1900, and the splendid defence made 
in which one and all greatly distinguished themselves. 
Sir Frederick Maurice makes it clearer than ever that 
Wagon Hill, which was the key to the British position, 
had been inadequately fortified, and further that ‘it 
was only properly defensible by closed works”. It is 
well known how Colonel Ian Hamilton had neglected 
to strengthen his section of the defence and how he 
lived in Ladysmith until by chance on 3 January, as 
recorded on page 554, his house was destroyed by a 
Boer shell—and he betook himself to a bivouac on 
Czsar’s Camp—and hence was fortunately with his 
command when it was suddenly attacked in the early 
hours of 6 January. The Boer losses on this occasion 
were greater than in any other fight in the war, 
amounting according to Boer accounts to 464 killed 
and wounded, and estimated by Sir Frederick as 
between 500 and 7oo. It seems clear that the Boer 
attack must have succeeded, had the commandos told 
off to reinforce and support the gallant stormers under 
De Villiers and De Jagers only carried out their in- 
structions. But of these Sir Frederick records that 
‘*not one quarter ventured beyond the limit of the 
long-range zone, not one eighth dared to follow their 
intrepid leaders to the attack on the crest”. These 
men were in truth the real ‘‘ saviours of Ladysmith”, 
for with a Boer occupation of Czsar’s Camp and 
Wagon Hill Sir Frederick Maurice declares ‘‘ Lady- 
smith lay defenceless beneath its close and commanding 
crest line”. 

A just tribute is paid to the energetic advertiser of 
the Union Jack Club, Colonel Sir Edward Ward, whose 
talent as a manufacturer of food from the moribund 
cavalry and artillery horses wherewith to feed the 
starving soldiers earned for him from his commanding 
officer the title of Moses II. Sir Frederick Maurice 
asserts that it was entirely due to the skill of the A.S.C. 
und their brethren of the Indian Commissariat Depart- 
v.ent that Sir George White was enabled to prolong his 


defence for two months beyond the time he originally 
named. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the book is well 
written. But even Sir Frederick Maurice is fallible and 
few pages are free from the pleonasm ‘‘to the south- 
ward” or ‘‘to the northward”. Points of the com- 
pass would seem to be beyond the author’s power of 
description, for elsewhere we read of positions which 
faced southerly” ! 

The maps are numerous and excellent, but it is an 
open question whether they have not been overdone. 
Thus Spion Kop, in addition to one general map of the 
area of operations, is illustrated by ten others, all of 
the same piece of ground and showing small differ- 
ences in the disposition of troops from day to day. 
There are three more showing the varying ‘‘ situation ” 
on the summit. Some of these fourteen could easily 
have been spared, and their retention shows a want of 
appreciation of their relative topographic and tactical 
value on the part of the map-compiler. Fourteen big 
maps for one unsuccessful operation in which some 
10,000 combatants were involved is somewhat exces- 
sive. An official history of the Russo-Japanese War on 
a similar scale would fill a whole library with atlases. 


ECHOES OF THE RISORGIMENTO. 


‘* Sicily and England, 1848-1870." By Tina Whitaker. 
London: Constable. 1907. 10s. 6d. 


MB: WHITAKER has put together in this book 

an odd mixture of historical, economic and 
genealogical information mingled with society gossip 
of the early Victorian era. A good deal of this is 
tiresome, but much is entertaining, and her last chapter 
on the condition of Italy to-day is of value. Her 
father and mother both belonged to noble Italian 
families who had to take refuge in this country in the 
early years of the Risorgimento. Her father’s family 
the Scalias was Sicilian, and the author very pro- 
perly desires to distinguish them from the subjects of 
King Victor Emanuel on the adjacent mainland, for it is 
only fair to point out that the local forces which 
assisted Garibaldi in his Sicilian enterprises differed 
widely in morale and general character from the hordes 
which followed him to Rome and Naples. Major 
Scalia, her father, took part in the unfortunate 
Calabrian expedition, and apart from his gallantry 
and the exceptional faculty for falling asleep at any 
moment seems to have possessed no great military 
capacities. He was once found asleep though a bomb 
had fallen into his bedroom, and he could sleep stand- 
ing, on the march and on horseback. In this military 
quality he exceeded even Hannibal. 

Mrs. Whitaker’s mother passed her girlhood in 
London. She was an Anichini of Genoa, and as Italian 
exiles were the pets of society knew all the leading 
people of an epoch when society was a term very 
much less extended in meaning than it is now. Mrs. 
Whitaker has. preserved some odd reminiscences of 
people once well known. We think she has succeeded 
in giving us perhaps the rudest communication ever 
sent by a hostess to a guest. The Lady Shelley of the 
day sent the following to a young lady of good position 
who could sing and had twice declined to sing at her 
house but was not good looking: ‘‘ Dear Miss Temple- 
Bodewin,—I had asked you and your sister to my house 
hoping you would sing for me; as my rooms are 
small, I can only invite people who are either useful or 
ornamental. As you will not be the one and you cer- 
tainly are not the other, I must request that in future 
you refrain from coming to me.” There are other 
amusing tales of the social leaders of those days, but 
we may point out that it was not the famous Dr. 
Holland that became Lord Knutsford but his son. 

With regard to the Italian and Sicilian risings there 
is not much that is new to be learned here, but there is 
a story of the Lord Hardwicke of the day which is 
characteristic. Four days after Victor Emanuel mounted 
the throne Lord Hardwicke landed a force of bluejackets 
from his ship to help the authorities suppress an insur- 
rection at Genoa, and when a young woman rushed out 
of the crowd and pointed a pistol at him he took her up 
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and kissed her, and thus by his presence of mind both 
stopped an attack on his men and made himself im- 
mensely popular with the mob. He afterwards held the 
city till La Marmora arrived with 24,000 men. This kind 
of incident and the irregular interference of England in 
Italian affairs, either instigated or connived at by Lord 
Palmerston, certainly explains the saying of an English 
statesman that Italy had helped to make our politics 
romantic. From the Italian politics of to-day the 
romance has long since vanished. Mrs. Whitaker 
explains why in her last chapter. 

The first great error in fashioning the modern Italian 
Constitution was made when the hereditary nobility 
were divorced from taking any strong interest in the 
new condition of affairs. There is hardly any other 
country in Europe where the nobility have greater 
traditions to maintain. It would have been of the 
greatest advantage both to the State and their caste 
had they been allowed to take their proper place when 
United Italy was inaugurated, but the fatal error 
was then made of ignoring them, and the only body 
that was left to balance the new parliamentary forces 
was the Senate, membership of which confers nothing 
but rank for life. It has no hereditary bearing at all. 
Cabinet Ministers have precedence over the oldest titles 
in Rome. Owing to this the throne has lost probably 
more than any other estate of the realm. It has no 
permanent support and the monarch has no Court 
round him which commands respect. His entourage 
consists chiefly of new men, undistinguished by any 
great deeds such as insure some consideration for the 
generals of a conqueror. The only title the Sovereign 
can confer is that of Senator, which is only held for 
life, while hereditary titles can be purchased and carry 
little consideration with them. 

This lack of an hereditary caste to give stability to 
monarchical institutions is not perhaps so grave a 
feature in the Italian political situation as the constant 
emigration of the labouring population. In 1905 


_ 98,000 peasants left Sicily alone, in search of work 


elsewhere. As these emigrants are drawn almost 
exclusively from the rural districts the serious nature 
of the problem is soon grasped. On the other hand 
emigration is almost unknown among the younger 
children of the upper classes, where it might prove an 
excellent corrective of the cowardly reluctance of the 
{talian to leave the family circle and make his own way. 
It is needless to dwell upon the evil results of this lack 
of enterprise. Coupled with the excessive prevalence 
of cheap university degrees, it loads the country with a 
large and growing class of young men who know enough 
to be discontented but have not enough energy to be 
independent. The consequence is to be found in the 
enormous class of ill-paid Government officials, which is 
the curse of the country and feeds the ranks of the 
anti-clericals and socialists: we are happy to believe 
that there is some ground for holding with the writer 
that an advance is beginning to be manifest. The 
financial position of the country has undoubtedly im- 
proved greatly, and the gradual return of devout 
Catholics to an active part in politics is all to the good. 
It is difficult to avoid sympathising with the belief, if a 
fond one, in the future of Italy of Mrs. Whitaker and 
others like her, whose families took the lead in the 
revolutionary movements which made the Italy of to-day. 


THE PRIORY OF BARNWELL. 


«Liber Memorandum Ecclesie to Bernewell.” Edited by 
John Willis Clark, Registrar of the University of 
Cambridge, with an Introduction by the late T. W. 
Maitland. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1907, 15s. net. 


[= work must be accepted as one of great 

authority, produced at the request of the Syndics 
of the University Press by the registrar of the University. 
An introduction by Professor Maitland is not only 
masterly, but has the pathetic interest attaching to the 
last work of a doctor of laws facile princeps in his day. 
The manuscript itself is of a nature very rare if not 
unique. It consists of notes made by a canon of the 
Priory of Barnwell of such events as particularly affected 


his house ; of litigation in which the priory had been 
concerned ; and of directicrs as to the course to be 
adopted in any similar emergency. The language is 
that ecclesiastical Latin which a churchman writes 
who thinks in English, and is easily understood with 
the occasional help of a glossary. Mr. Clark has added 
a glossary, not quite so complete as we could have 
wished, but of great value owing to the authorities 
quoted ; a map of Cambridge, the construction of which 
is explained in the editor’s introduction ; a chronological 
summary of the principal events, and an index. If to 
these there had been added facsimiles of one or two 
pages of the manuscript, and engravings of the seals 
used by the priors and the priory, we should have been 
still better pleased, but such additions involve expense, 
and for works of this character the purchasers are 
but few. The manuscript is divided into eight books, 
containing : (1) narrative of the foundation, its founders 
and history, in fifty parts; (2) particulars relating to 
property ; (3) pleas and legal troubles; (4) taxes and 
prosecutions and oppressions; (5) a list of statutes 
(omitted by the editor); (6) a hundred roll of Cam- 
bridgeshire (not dated, but which we suspect to be of 
1220-40); (7) the tenants, their rents and services ; 
(8) book of observances (omitted in the present volume, 
because edited by Mr. Clark in 1897). 

It will be observed at once what a vast store of infor- 
mation is here to be found, and how impossible it is to 
deal adequately with such subjects within the space at 
our disposal. The priory was founded temp. William II. 
by Pycot, a Norman, Sheriff of Cambridgeshire in the 
time of the Conqueror, at the suggestion of his wife 
Hugolina, in fulfilment of a vow that if she recovered 
from a desperate sickness she would found a church in 
honour of S. Giles. The church so founded was near 
the castle at Cambridge, Galfridus de Huntingdon was 
nominated prior, and the founders granted as endow- 
ment two parts of the tithes of their lordships. Probably 
therefore Hugolina was an heiress. The tithes granted 
were those of Quega, Stowe, Trumpington, Caldecote, 
&c., twenty-three manors in all—held by Pycot’s 
knights, and the sheriff also gave nine churches and 
three chapels. 

Robert son of Pycot rebelled against Henry I., 
which may mean that he took the side of the eldest son 
of the Conqueror; his barony was confiscated and 
granted to Paganus Peverel. The new lord transferred 
the house to Barnwell outside the borough, where 
Godesone, a hermit, had erected a wooden oratory in 
honour of S. Andrew. Peverel confirmed all the endow- 
ments, and added thirteen acres round the Springs of 
Barnwell, with a hide and a half in Brunne, previously 
held by Frebert the priest, and a virgate held by 
Randulph de Mordone. Confirmation charters were 
granted by the King, the Bishops of Lincoln and Ely, 
and by the Archbishop of Canterbury, acting perhaps 
as legate. The descent of the barony is then stated, 
with a full genealogy of the family of Pecche, the head 
of which was senior coheir and patron. Gilbert de 
Pecche conveyed the barony to King Edward I. and 
Queen Eleanor, the object being to dispossess the 
issue of his first wife. The King then became patron 
of the pridry, and writs of inquest follow. In Book II. 
further benefactions are recorded. Saher de Quincy 
Earl of Winchester granted in Chesterton ten librates, 
four sokemen, nine half virgates, held by three cus- 
tomary tenants whose names are given, and five cot- 
tagers. If the King should take Chesterton from the 
Earl, the latter and his heirs would warrant. This, 
Roger Earl of Winchester confirmed. Another and 
very remarkable grant is mentioned as the foundation 
of a title to ten shillings a year from the burgesses of 
Cambridge. This annuity was granted to the priory by 
Walter de Wissendane, whose right is traced through 
a number of purchasers to a charter by David Earl of 
Huntingdon in favour of Richard son of William, to be 
paid for ever out of his third penny of Cambridge. We 
may inform the editor that the original charter is 
No. 15509 of additional charters in the British Museum. 
The earl’s grant and the Liber Memorandum therefore 
reveal the fact that the grant of the third penny to an 
earl was so absolute that right to part of it could be 
granted in fee, and continue long after the grantor and 
his heirs had ceased to be earls. The practical.outcome 
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of these and other benefactions together with purchases 
was that by 1300 the priory had over eighty tenants in 
Cambridge and its suburbs, and over two hundred in 
various manors, besides rents charged on land. The 
names of all are given, distinguished as free or cus- 
tomary tenants, with their holdings and rents. Barnwell 
was of course a mere priory, of no great wealth when 
compared with the abbeys. The gross income at the 
dissolution hardly exceeded three hundred and fifty 
pounds. If then Barnwell had over two hundred agri- 
cultural tenants, and nearly a hundred.town tenants, 
the number of persons in direct commercial relation 
with the religious houses throughout the country must 
have been far larger than is usually supposed. 

The majority of students will perhaps prefer Book III. 
Hére are given accounts of a number of suits and 
actions, the attacks on the prior and his defence, with 
many exact copies of the writs. It is in explanation 
of this book that Professor Maitland’s introduction is 
written. A careful study of both will, we are con- 
vinced, give the student a better insight into the mean- 
ing of ancient writs, such as mort-d’ancestor, novel 
disseisin, &c., than he is likely to obtain from any 
other treatise. Ofthe shorter cases we find on page 155 
that a writ for scutage failed for error, because the 
manor was called Hardlestone instead of Harlestone. 
On page 173 begins litigation between the prior and one 
of his vicars respecting emoluments which is a curious 
illustration of ecclesiastical suits re temporalities, with 
appeals to the Pope. The convent paid an advocate, 
Alanus de Westone, an annual retaining fee of forty 
shillings. Alan was made Archdeacon of Norfolk, and 
the annuity being withheld he ciaimed that he was 
entitled for life. He sued the priory; the case was 
settled, but the pleadings are here given in full. A 
question arose on several occasions whether the sheriff 
could levy tallage in the manor of Chesterton, it being 
of ancient demesne. The prior finally established his 
right to the tallage, and the explanation of these pro- 
ceedings is clearly given by Professor Maitland. 

There is mention of corrody, deodand, and villeinage. 
A case respecting the last begins on p. 163 and is 
very curious. One Thomas Odierne held a messuage 
and six acres in villeinage of two lords; the Prior of 
Barnwell and Radulph le Lord. The latter manu- 
mitted him and enfeoffed him to hold by homage and 
service. The prior refused, and on the death of 
Thomas the prior took his best beast by custom, and 
seised the whole tenement. Walter le Lord, son and 
heir, claimed the property as in ward during minority 
and took out a writ. The prior pleaded that John, 
the infant heir, was his villein, and he obtained judg- 
ment for the whole from the judges at Westminster, 
because all that a villein acquires he acquires for 
his lord. It would be interesting to know what 
the prior did as a just man after establishing his 
legal right, but this was evidently thought irrelevant 
by the author. We must observe in respect of the 
editor’s work that although he has contributed useful 
marginal notes, descriptive of the subject-matter of the 
text, the notes in several cases are not always as 
full as they might have been. But the worst faults 
are in the index. On page 241 appears a most interest- 
ing agreement with some nuns of S. Clare, founded 
by Lady Dionisia de Monte Caniso, whose name, 
together with those of two ecclesiastics mentioned in 
the agreement, are not in the index. It is in fact 
necessary to read the text without undue dependence 
on notes or index. In one or two cases the editor has 
not, we think, perceived the full value of his material. 
For example, he argues the question in what year the 
Liber was written, and properly indicates that, the list 
of tenants being dated 1295 and the last historical 
event recorded being of 1296, the date of the memo- 
randa is 1295-6. But the Liber contains clerical errors. 
It would therefore have been desirable to state cate- 
gorically that the editor had collated his transcript with 
the original and to explain what that original is, instead 
of dismissing it as Harl. MS. 3601. The admirable 
catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts tells us that this 
book belonged to Sir Richard S. George (who was 
Clarencieux King of Arms), and it is thus identified with 
the principal work re Barnwell mentioned in the 
Monasticon. The first entry is described as a Calendar 


of Saints, but an inspection of this calendar shows 
that it is also an almanac for a year in which Good 
Friday fell on Lady Day, and therefore Easter on the 
27th of March. According to the received tables, this 
happened in 1250 and 1323. It also happened in 1345, 
and not again till 1407. It is therefore most probable, 
subject to a critical examination of certain entries, 
described by the editor as ‘‘in a later hand”, that the 
memoranda were written into a book beginning with 
the year’s almanac—that is to say in 1323. We observe 
at the foot of page 220 evidence that in the year 1295 
the canon author expressed his ignorance in the terms 
‘God Almighty knows ”—the antiquity of which rather 
irreverent colloquialism is to us most interesting. 

We cannot part with this charming volume without 
a word of thanks to Mr. Clark—remembered as he is 
with affection by all old Trinity men—for the production 
of a work most useful to all students of history and of 
the ancient law of England. 


A TRIP TO FIJI AND THE CANNIBALS. 


‘*From Fiji to the Cannibal Islands.” By Beatrice 
Grimshaw. London: Nash. 1907. 12s. 6d. net. 


” I DO not apologise for writing about the mere 

personal impressions of this trip, because many 
books of travel have taught me that the modesty which 
omits them is mistaken. Most people like to know how 
a traveller in out-of-the-way regions feels and thinks ; 
without such details the account becomes a mere dose 
of undiluted geography.” This is the principle on 
which the author records her personal impressions 
while travelling in Fiji and the New Hebrides, “‘ partly 
on business” (as correspondent for a colonial news- 
paper) ‘‘and largely for fun”. One of the objects of 
the visit to Fiji was to discover its economic possibilities, 
the value and price of land, and prospects for farming 
and cultivation. 

** All day as I rode along, the same thought kept 
coming up in my mind—Why should all these miles and 
miles of fine highland country lie empty, untouched, 
uninhabited? The Fijians did not need them, and were 
ready enough to let, or even to sell, under the new laws 
which are to provide for the improvident native by 
giving the capital into the permanent charge of the 
British Government, and only paying out the yearly 
interest. The climate was splendidly healthy; the 
occasional forests only covered a small part of the 
country, and were valuable in themselves for their 
timber ; there was abundance of water, and the bridle- 
tracks were everywhere good enough for driving stock 
down to the coast. It had been proved that horses and 
cattle did excellently well all over the country, and 
sheep in the hills. The sales of Australian and New 
Zealand tinned beef and mutton in the country were 
enormous, in spite of a heavy duty. Anyone who 
started a cannery in the islands, so as to avoid the duty 
and undersell the imported article, would make a for- 
tune. Further, there was a good export beef trade, 
only half developed. And apart from this altogether, 
coffee, sisal hemp, jute, and many other valuable com- 
mercial products were known to do excellently in the 
hill country. Where were the settlers? and why did 
they not come?” 

Malekula, in the New Hebrides, she describes as ‘‘a 
hell upon earth of cannibalism, murder and infamy un- 
speakable. . . . Darker spots upon the surface of the 
earth than Malekula there cannot be; worse fiends in 
hell or out of it than most of the natives not the wildest 
imaginations of madhouses could picture”. In this 
belief it must have required no small amount of courage 
on the part of the author to venture on a visit to one 
of the mysterious bush towns of the interior, previously 
unvisited by any white person. The party consisted of 
Miss Grimshaw, the Presbyterian missionary, and an 
escort of two mission boys, all entirely unarmed, and 
the occasion of the visit was to witness an ‘‘ idol 
dance” (probably a ceremony connected with the 
yam harvest). These uninvited guests obtruded them- 
selves on the performance of a religious ceremony at 
which their presence was evidently unwelcome; the 
performers were fighting men ‘‘ who considered murder 
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a fine art and treachery the highest of accomplish- 
ments”; the village was far inland and beyond the 
reach of white retribution, and the visitors absolutely 
unprotected—to quote the author’s own words, ‘ Mr. 
B——, myself, the boat-boys, with a penknife and 
two hat-pins among us for arms, against two or three 
hundred murderous savages, provided with rifles, and 
very easy to offend ”—yet they were allowed to remain 
as long as they pleased, and to depart in peace. In 
these circumstances the author might speak of the 
native with more discrimination; indeed her general 
attitude in this respect is typical of the worst type of 
British globe-trotter. 

Very little is known about the customs and beliefs of 
the natives of most of the islands, and the missionaries 
were ‘“‘ unable as a rule to help” Miss Grimshaw in her 
inquiries. She states their case fairly enough : ‘* They 
are too busy, they say, destroying all these customs and 
beliefs to waste time in studying them, and too much 
interest displayed towards them would hamper their real 
work, by leading the natives to suppose that ‘ heathen’ 
ideas were worth consideration.” No wonder then that 
missionary effort has had, on her showing, such com- 
paratively slight effect. Surely it would be worth while 
for the missionaries to grasp thoroughly the native 
ideas of personal and social responsibility, and to 
Strengthen what is good by building upon that social 
morality which is universally present. The chiefs and 
head men naturally, and rightly from their point of 
view, resent the abrupt breaking down of the traditional 
safeguards to society to which certain iconoclastic 
missionaries are too prone; the new order of things 
should retain everything that is not anti-social, even 
though it may be contrary to the prejudices of the 
reformer. The most objectionable features of savagery 
would then slough of themselves. The various grades 
of rank in Malekula, and the great efforts the 
natives make to rise socially, prove that they have 
ambition ; the destruction of this incentive would almost 
certainly produce an apathetic and listless people. 
Even their religion has elements which should receive 
sympathetic treatment. 

Attention is drawn to the most unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment of the dual control of the British and French in 
the New Hebrides, which is disastrous alike to the 
colonist and the native. ‘‘ Disarmed by force, as the 
Solomons have been, held in check by able police and 
magistrates, like the Fiji Islands, the New Hebrides 
could in time be made a useful and valuable country, 
populated by industrious peaceful natives.” 

The author gives the reader an excellent though 
superficial idea of the conditions under which white 
people live in these distant islands. The paint, so to 
speak, appears to have been applied somewhat lavishly 
in picturing the New Hebrideans, but doubtless she 
has recounted faithfully what was told to her. The 
numerous original photographs enhance the value and 
interest of this brightly written book. 


NOVELS. 


‘*The Invader.’ By Margaret L. Woods. London: 
Heinemann. 1907. 6s. 


To the student of psychology there is nothing very 
new or startling in Mrs. Woods’ study of a ‘‘ dual 
personality’. Cases have been known of so many as 
nine separate and distinct personalities in one body, 
which dispute with each other and speak and even 
write against each other at different periods of invasion. 
Two of them may be friends and hate the others. No 
novelist could invent anything more fantastic and 
horrible than the grim reality of these ‘‘possessions”’. 
They usually occur in women, and the same girl may 
at different times be an ordinary well-educated sensible 
young woman, a neurotic flighty irresponsible being, a 
vicious drunkard, and a deaf mute. Mrs. Woods con- 
tents herself with two personalities in the attractive 
body of Milly Flaxman, the first a rather dull, learned, 
extremely dutiful nature, and the second, which is the 
‘*invader”, brilliant, fascinating, and adventurous to 
the point of danger. When therefore lan Stewart has 
been married to Milly some two years or so, he has 
reluctantly to admit to himself that he is in a way the 


husband of two very different women one of whom 
bores him, though she is faithful and devoted, and the 
other with whom he is in love, though she cares little 
for him. He accounts for the phenomenon of these 
changes by supposing that certain inherited faculties 
and qualities lie undeveloped within us, untouched by 
the vital current which inspires our being, and that by 
some accident the usual course of this current being 
turned from the qualities ordinarily manifested in us 
it ‘‘fertilises tracts of our brain and nervous system 
which before have been lying quiescent”. There is 
some inevitable monotony of effect in the alternate 
changes in Mrs. Woods’ heroine, but she contrives to 
maintain interest in her story until the end, for the 
tragic nature of which we are prepared by the description 
of the growing enmity between the two natures. Mrs. 
Woods succeeds better with her female than with her 
male characters, which are rather shadowy. She has 
chosen the literary and learned society of Oxford for 
her milieu, but the impression of a cultured and learned 
atmosphere is not to be given by vague allusions and 
descriptions. We are told that Ian Stewart is ‘“‘a 
scholar, a philosopher and an archeologist”, and that 
he had written ‘‘a brilliant book on Greek life at a 
particular period”. A better effect would be gained by 
more precise and detailed description, and Ian says 
nothing throughout the book which seems adequately 
representative of so learned and distinguished a man. 


‘The Mascotte of Park Lane.” By Lucas Cleeve. 
London: Greening. 1907. 6s. 


The Mascotte is a Kaffir girl who had guided Adolphe 
Lieb, a clever young German Jew, to an undiscovered 
diamond mine, and was as a reward installed in Park 
Lane when he became a millionaire. His relations with 
her, though perfectly innocent, were misunderstood by 
Society, but this did not deter the beautiful Lady Judith 
Roach from wedding him. Lady Judith had a dark 
and guilty past of her own which prevented her mar- 
riage with a man of more suitable antecedents. Lucas 
Cleeve has hardly force enough to construct the tragedy 
which she wishes this story to be, but her description 
of the inner life of a jeune fille avec tache in very good 
society is not devoid of skill. Unfortunately an 
atmosphere of the cheap ‘‘society” novelette over- 
hangs the book. 


‘* The Devil's Peep-show.” London: Hurst and Blackett. 
1907. 6s. 

If this anonymous work is not from the pen of 
‘*Guy Thorne”, that writer has a capable imitator. 
In ‘‘ The Devil’s Peep-show” appear many of the 
elements which went to the composition of ‘‘ When 
it was Dark”’—lengthy disquisitions on religious 
topics, highly coloured pictures of “society”, and 
sensational occurrences of the most violent kind. 
There is, however, one new feature. The author, 
clearly a diligent student of contemporary history, 
seemingly aspires to assume the mantle of ‘‘ The 
Annual Register”. Now one goes to ‘‘ The Annual 
Register” to verify one’s facts ; but as all of us who 
wished:had the opportunity of following the politics of 
1906 in the daily press, it is surely too soon to hash 
them up in a novel, even though the dish be seasoned 
by remarks upon Ministers now in office which a 
reader of taste will regard as impertinences. It 
must indeed be an omnivorous appetite which can 
batten on such fare and can be tempted by réchauffés 
of the story of the diamond necklace and the legend of 
the Wandering Jew. Some of the author’s views or 
questions of to-day deserve attention, which, however, 
embedded as they are in so much that is immaterial, they- 
are hardly likely to obtain. 


‘* Her Brother's Letters.” Anonymous. London: E. Grant 
Richards. 1907. 3s. 6d. net. 

There seems no reason why this collection of 
American rubbish should have been published over 
here. The book consists of a series of letters from Lent 
Carson, lawyer, of New York City to his sister Christine 
of Cincinnati. Their intention is presumably to express 
the manly American man’s opinions of his womenfolk.. 
Lent Carson at any rate is very indignant with modern 
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American girls and expresses his views in long platitu- 
dinous letters to his sister on such subjects as wearing 
low-necked dresses, dancing, joining a club, choosing 
a husband and so forth. The views expressed are very 
correct and proper no doubt, but the priggish attitude 
of the writer and his unctuous rectitude are extremely 
trying and we cannot imagine that any high-spirited 
American girl, for whose benefit these effusions were 

resumably set in type, will be in the slightest degree 
influenced by them. 


“On the Wall: Joan and I in the East End.” 
Richard Free. London: Lane. 1907. 6s. 


These sketches of the East End, connected by a 
thin thread of conventional plot, are oddly unequal. 
Whether Mr. Free is, like the imaginary diarist, a 
clergyman or not, he has got a firm and painful grip of 
that peculiar vein of clerical jocosity which has probably 
done more than anything else to handicap the Church 
in the eyes of laymen. But some of his East-Enders 
are worth meeting, and there are better things in the 
book than the instances of this unfortunate mannerism. 
‘* The Birelite” strikes us as a remarkably unsuccessful 
essay inallegory : nontaliauxilio. Yet the reader who 
makes acquaintance with the life-tragedy of Granley, 
artisan, atheist, poet, bravely enduring domestic 
martyrdom and saving his wife’s good name, will not 
go away disappointed. 


By 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“' Versification et Métrique de Ch. Baudelaire.” By Albert Cassagne. 
Paris: Hachette. 1906. 


Among the many recent books on Baudelaire this, the most 
technical, is not the least valuable or interesting. It is a 
careful and detailed study of the versification of Baudelaire, 
and it shows us, for the first time in a clear and practical way, 
the extent to which that versification was traditional and the 
extent to which it led the way to later innovations. M. 
Cassagne shows us, by many ingenious instances, that Baude- 
laire rhymed with difficulty, and that many of those formalities, 
inversions, and the like, which seem unaccountably old- 
fashioned in a work for the most part so modern, are due to 
his persistent search for “la rime riche” and his lack of in- 
stinctive skill in finding it. Some even of his originality in 
speech is shown to arise from “la petite surprise que procurent 
Vinattendu de l'image et le contournement de la pensée sous 
Vinfluence de la contrainte”. The influence of the fixed forms, 
then being re-discovered by Banville and others, on some of 
those ms of Baudelaire in which lines are repeated in a 
kind of refrain, and the limits of that influence, are distinctly 
shown ; together with all that he learnt from Poe and from 
English metre in regard to assonances and repetitions. His 
treatment of the sonnet is ness to what degree its form 
helped and to what degree it hampered him. We see, through- 
out his whole work, what Gautier observed in his sonnets: 
“Virrégulier dans le régulier, le manque de correspondance 
dans symétrie”. And M. Cassagne shows us that this character- 
istic arose equally from that lack of metrical dexterity of which 
he was conscious (“ Croyez-vous donc” he wrote, “ que j’aie la 
souplesse de Banville?”) and from a desire, only half con- 
scious or half operative, to loosen the limits of verse, to add 
the qualities of speech to the qualities of the chant. Much of 
what Verlaine has achieved Baudelaire foresaw, and his verse 
hints both at the new music and at the new simplicity of 
language, by which poetry accepts both the aid of song and 
of speech. He was not the creator of a new metre, but he 
saw, before others, how that new metre was to come into 
existence. 


“*The Old English Parish.” 
6s. net. 

This is a useful and instructive little book which will, it is 
to be hoped, be widely used in Church History classes. Its 

pular style and excellent illustrations should bring home to 
the youthful student the worship and piety of medizval 
England. At the same time the volume is open to some of 
the criticisms that we had occasion to pass on Abbot Gasquet’s 
“ Parish Life in Medizval England”. The picture of medieval 
religion which our author presents is in some degree one- 
sided. For instance, he quotes Anglo-Saxon laws and consti- 
tutions forbidding the holding of markets on Sunday. It 
is clear however, from the story of Henry II. and the Car- 
diff hermit, that in the twelfth century markets and fairs had for 
a long time past been usually held on that day. Likewise, when 
he writes that “no parish priest was supposed to spenda night 
out of his parish, unless he had a reasonable cause and left a 
proper substitute”, and quotes Archbishop Sudbury’s consti- 
tution of 1377, he conceals the fact that non-residence was a 
common abuse of the later fourteenth century, and that licenses 


By J. Charles Wall. London: Talbot. 


to let out rectories to farm were frequently granted by bishops. 
Considering however the unscrupulous manner in which 
Puritanism still conceals or misrepresents the true facts of 
English medizval religion, it is hard for a writer who feels the 
injustice to be quite impartial on the other side. Nevertheless 
the more impartially the case is stated the more the cause of 
truth, which is the cause that Mr. Wall has at heart, will gain. 
We may add that he would do well to verify his quotations. 
Actually Sir Walter’s fine lines on the Midnight Mass of 
Christmas, 
“ That only night in all the year 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear ”, 


are misquoted thus— 


“ On that night of all the year, 
See the stoled priest the chalice rear” ! 


‘Old English Furniture.” By G. Owen Wheeler. 
L. Upeott Gill. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


Collectors are already familiar with the greater part of the 
contents of this book, but it is an advantage to have the original 
articles put together between boards, and the additional illus- 
trations will no doubt be welcomed by the steadily increasing 
number who make furniture their hobby. Much room exists 
for difference of opinion with respect to furniture of the 
eighteenth century, its designers and makers, so it is well to 
recognise the fact and rest content with noting where experts 
differ. Here Davis Benn comes in for some hard knocks, not 
without reason, and Constance Simon is held to be in error for 
crediting Sheraton with the introduction of the side-table with 
small subsidiary shelf supported by side braces. Arguments 
are also brought forward to show Constance Simon at fault 
in supposing Sheraton to have come to London about 1790, 
Mr. Wheeler placing the arrival in town not later than 
1780, “and very possibly as far back as 1770”, in which it 
seems he is probably right. Attention is invited to the differ- 
ence in character of the mahogany used by Adam and that 
employed by Heppelwhite. Mr. Wheeler is in favour of 
relegating furniture made of the light-toned variety to a class 
best described as the “ Adam school”. An interesting subject 
for discussion is “ Irish Chippendale ” and its source of origin, 
which will be found touched on in these pages. Turning to 
the Blake Kecords we find two of that family settled in Mont 
Serrat and Barbadoes as early as the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century ; their correspondence with relatives at Galway 
anent business matters points to a brisk trade with the West 
Indies and mercantile relations with Rotterdam, and there is 
some force in the suggestion that mahogany may have found 
its way into that seaport from the Spanish colonies. Impar- 
tiality is not the most striking feature of this latest guide. 
Thomas Chippendale appears to be given rather more than his 
due, Sheraton something less; and whilst we are asked to 
assume that Chippendale, in his desire to cater for the 
public, sometimes produced designs which “ did not enjoy his 
artistic endorsement, Robert Adam is blamed for falling a 
“victim to the lures of French art”. Prejudice of this kind 
tends to detract from the merits of a book which otherwise 
has much to recommend it. 


London : 


‘The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond.” Edited by Sir Ernest 
Clarke M.A., F.8.A. London: John Murray. 1907. 


Abbot Samson of S. Edmundsbury was, as all the world 
knows, one of Carlyle’s heroes, and looms large in the pages . 
of “Past and Present”. His biographer was his chaplain, 
Jocelin of Brakelond, and the Latin original of the chronicle 
now reposes in the British Museum amongst the Harleian 
manuscripts. In 1840 John Gage Rokewode F.R.S., Director 
of the Society of Antiquaries, edited and published for the 
Camden Society the Latin text, on which book Carlyle’s 
chapters were founded. In 1844 T. E. Tomlins, an attorney, 
translated the chronicle into English, under the title of 
“Monastic and Social Life in the Twelfth Century”, which 
was published, oddly enough, in the “ Popular Library of Modern 
Authors”, Sir Ernest Clarke tells us that the translation of 
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THE 


LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN LIFE INSURANCE 


provides a Guaranteed Income for the 
Widow, or other Beneficiary, of an increasing 
amount for each year the Policy is in force, 


The cost of the same decreasing annually, 


THUS PROVIDING 
MAXIMUM BENEFIT AT MINIMUM COST. 


ISSUED BY 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CoO. OF NEW YORK. 
Funds over One Hundred Millions Sterling. 


16, 17, & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 


Clergy ‘Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,292,691. Income, £438,200, 
Bonuses 24,256,464, 


Office :—2 & 3 Th The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: Gannon STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Direstora, 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ARTHUR CeciL, Deputy Chairman. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C. Recngy, Meuev Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


D.Sc. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. be McKinnon Woon, Esq., LL.D., 


Wittiam Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount VauenTia, C.B., 
Cuares Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 

death thereafter. 
made on R i vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


ST. PLACE, GLASGOW. 


Head Office - “4° 
London Oftice 


tow Premiums under the Society’s popular Minimum 
Premium System. 
New Schemes providing Special Policies for Children and 
Pensions for Old Age. 


Norwich Union 
Mutual Life Office. 


The Quinquennial Valuation shows even better results than 
in 1896 or 1901, and again combines 


STRONGER RESERVES 
wth LARGER BONUSES. 


“Tt is the ideal office for a policyholder.”—LocaL GovERNMENT JOURNAL. 


Write for Valuation Report and Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founpep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C.. 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2} PER CENT. ONLY. 


The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was £4,914,453 
The Net Liability under Actuate and Annuity 

Contracts - - 31937,646 
SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward)- £976,807 


For Prospectus and every information apply to THe Actuary, 
EguirasLe Lirz Assurance Society, Mansion House St., Lonpon, E.C. 


LIFE BONUS YEAR, 1907. 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Oldest Scottish Office. Founded 1805. 


FIRE—ACCIDENT LIFE. 
Next Division of Profits as at December 31, 1907. 


Heap OrFricE—1g George Street, Edinburgh. 
LONDON OFFICES— 
82 King William Street, E.C.; 14 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Division of Profits, 20th November, 1907.—All with-Profit Assurances, 
previously effected, and then in force, will participate. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 1335. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, 
CHAIRMAN: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0. 
Accumulated Funds, £16,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 
Profits.—Policyholders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of 30S. per_cent. per annum on sums assured 
and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 


31st, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT (including Work- 
men’s Compensation), BURGLARY, and LEASE- 
HOLD AND CAPITAL REDEMPTION POLICIES 
are granted on favourable terms. 

The Home Fire Bevnens of the Alliance is in excess of that of 
any other Company. 


For fall aperues apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents... 


B.C. 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
INVESTED FUNDS - - £65,000,000. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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Mr. Tomlins “contained a quantity of errors, both of omis- 
‘sion and commission”, and that the worthy attorney 
‘had no special knowledge of his subject, which we can 
well believe. Using this faulty book as “a groundwork”, 
Sir Ernest Clarke has produced a new translation, of which we 
can only say, not having compared it with the original Latin, 
that it is a quaint and charming story, written in English 
which seems to us a graceful and appropriate setting for what 
Mr. Louis N. Parker, in his Foreword, calls “this little 
medizval jewel”. An abbot in the twelfth century was a great 
feudal proprietor, a judge, and an ecclesiastical dignitary, a 
«combination that would tax the ability of the greatest men. 
As J. R. Green said, the abbot is “a little travestied” by 
Carlyle ; and those who want to know what his real life and 
character were should read Sir Ernest Clarke’s_ scholarly 
rendering of the very words of his faithful but critical chaplain. 


* Points of Church Law.” By Clement Y. Sturge. London: 
Macmillan. 1907. 3s. 6d. 


The contents of this little book are rather miscellaneous. 
About a half of it consists of answers given by the author in 
the “ Guardian” during 1900-3 to questions put by clergymen 
and others on points of law that are constantly arising in 
connexion with parochial administration. They are arranged 
under such re ws as Baptism, Marriage, Burial, Church- 
wardens, Churchyards, &c. The answers are carefully given 
and the authorities cited with the precision of the lawyer. The 
collection is a very interesting one. The other half of the 
book consists of the summarised arguments in the case of 
Bishop Gore’s confirmation ; two essays in defence of the 
Church from a legal standpoint ; a summary of the principal 
judgments relating to ornaments of the ministers and of the 
Church ; and a historical, liturgical, and descriptive account of 
the coronation of the King and Queen. 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Aoait. 3 fr. 


It has always seemed that the rest of Europe pays but 
little attention to the internal affairs of Switzerland, and yet 
they are sometimes worth consideration, for problems which 
create much friction elsewhere are often solved there with 
almost none. Perhaps the Referendum may have something 
to do with this. It is not generally known that the separa- 
‘tion of Church and State was voted on 30 June last in 
the Canton Geneva and has passed off with very little ill 
feeling on any side. Although the majority of the Canton is 
Protestant, the Catholics have been treated with great con- 
sideration, and, as M. Julien de Narfon points out in an ex- 
cellent article in this number, other nations and other Churches 
might.well profit by the example. One thing is evident : the 
so-called “national” or “liberal” Catholics in Geneva have 
almost disappeared and no longer require the church that was 
assigned to them. M. Charmes is very moderate in his views 
about the future of France in Morocco, and, like most of his 
countrymen, fears European complications and is very resolute 
not to go beyond the coast towns. But this matter depends 
more upon the Moors than the French. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


‘Puritan Manifestoes.’ Edited by W. H. Frere and C. E. 
Douglas. London: §.P.C.K. 1907. 7s. 6d. 


It is well for us to be reminded how much mischief an un- 
controlled House of Commons may work unless it be checked. 
In 1572 nothing but the resolution of Queen Elizabeth stood 
between England and the Puritanism which Leicester 
favoured and Burghley was not unwilling to sanction. The 
efforts of the leaders in Parliament were seconded in the press 
by two pamphleteers of great vigour and ability, John Field 
and Thomas Wilcox, both of them City rectors who had much 
to suffer for persistent nonconformity, and also for a scurrility 
which was then intolerable to men in office. Their tracts were 
popular, and carefully sought out for destruction by the bishops, 
so that only nine copies have escaped the thumbs of admirers 
and the bonfires of the authorities. The Church Historical 
Society has done well to reprint them, for nothing can set before 
us so clearly the spirit and the aims of the early Puritans. And 
it is interesting to notice the English origin of much that we 
commonly regard as essentially Scotch. The Presbyterian 
Confession was made at Westminster, and the Scottish Psalter 
is equally English; and these manifestoes show us that the 
inimitable vituperation of Mause Headrigg and the Reverend 
Gabriel Kettledrummle is but an improvement upon the 
copious abuse which had been poured a century before by 
Englishmen upon English bishops. 


“The Peculium.” By T. Hancock. Edited by W. E. Collins. 
London: §.P.C.K. 1907. 5s. 


Under this curious title the late Mr. Thomas Hancock, a 
rofound scholar in the history of religion in England, pub- 
fished in 1859 a study of the causes which had led to the 
decline of Quakerism. He wrote with ample knowledge and 


in a tone of courteous sympathy, inspired by the teaching of 
F. D. Maurice. The Bishop of Gibraltar, an admirer of Mr. 
Hancock in spite of a crude and angular Christian socialism 
which made it difficult for him to gain an established position 
among the clergy, has now republished this work, which he has 
revised and adorned with learned annotations. Ignorance of 
the specific character and history of other religious bodies is a 
common weakness among Churchmen, and the Bishop has done 
well to furnish us with so full and thoughtful a discussion of an 
important society. For our purposes it has the merit of being 
written from our own point of view; its only rival, the large 
and instructive volume of Mr. Robert Barclay on the Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth, is almost aggressively 
unchurchlike. 


“The Reformation.” 
1907. 5s. 


In more than one of the series of text-books which are too 
common at the present time the Reformation has been well 
described, and we cannot see in this volume any superiority 
over that of Mr. Williston Walker, if it be regarded simply as 
a storehouse of facts. But Anglican readers will naturally desire 
to contemplate the events from their own point of view, and 
Mr. Whitney is an excellent representative of the central 
Anglican position. He is also a disciple of Bishop Creighton, 
whose spirit is very manifest in these pages, and follows the 
lines which we should have expected from Creighton had he 
been able to continue his history beyond the Sack of Rome. 
The Reformation, in the traditional sense, as the emergence of 
the Teutonic spirit in contrast to the Latin, is kept in the back- 
ground of the picture ; the doctrine of justification by faith, the 
staple of most discussions of the period, is banished to an 
appendix. In the foreground we have the uniform process of 
improvement which was effected throughout Europe by a 
reaction from the paganism of the Renaissance ; and the reform 
of the Latin Churches at Trent has as much space allowed to 
it as the revolution in Northern Europe. And naturally, from 
this point of view, such men as Erasmus appear in a brighter 
light than the protagonists of the revolt, while the matters 
of practice which first raised the storm are more prominent 
than the spiritual interests which sustained the conflict 
after it had once begun. This is quite in the spirit of 
Creighton. One cannot read his history without regret 
at the lost opportunities which he indicates, when patience 
and tact and willingness to make allowance for another’s point 
of view might have avoided a breach ; he leaves the impression 
that the gulf was not impassable, and maintains our personal 
interest in the fortunes of those who remained in allegiance to 
Rome. The same lesson was taught at Cambridge with equal 
force by Lord Acton, and Mr. Whitney is following a sound 
tradition. But there is one defect in this exposition of the 
subject. It does not account for the deep sense of difference, 
the enthusiasm of opposition, which arose in the Northern 
mind, and for the conspicuous fact that Luther is a national 
hero. This is in some measure a psychological inquiry, and 
even as a question of history could not have received prominence 
without the sacrifice of some of Mr. Whitney’s well-chosen and 
closely packed facts, nor yet without some shifting of his point 
of view. He had to do his work in his own way, and he has 
done it admirably, as we should have expected from one of the 
most promising of the younger Cambridge historians. But we 
are sorry to say that he has sometimes been hasty, and has 
allowed ill-shapen sentences and sometimes errors of fact to 
escape his notice. Julius II., for instance, was not Julius 
Rovere but Julian della Rovere ; but such slips can easily be 
corrected in a second edition. 


By H. Bruce. London: Rivingtons- 


By J. P. Whitney. London: Rivingtons. 


Age of Schism.” 
1907. 3s. 6d. 


No period in European history is so little known by the 
general reader as that of the decay of medizval civilisation. 
For the most part he knows no more than writers on the 
Renaissance have thought fit to tell him as an introduction to 
their own subject. And it must be confessed that there are 
few periods of which we can better afford to be ignorant. The 
story is always complex and usually discreditable. It is one 
which a writer with ample space would find it hard to tell with 
clearness, and the task of an epitomist is hopeless. Mr. 
Bruce has been wise and courageous in not attempting a 
narrative. He comments upon events with which he assumes 
his readers to be acquainted, and does so with an amplitude of 
knowledge and a soundness of judgment which show that the 
University College at Cardiff is fortunate in its principal 
teacher of history. But we may doubt whether his readers 
will not be disappointed. It is unlikely that they will have the 
knowledge necessary for the appreciation of his comments, 
and they may feel that this volume is out of place in a series of 
matter-of-fact narrations. Yet those who take a serious interest 
in the end of the Middle Ages will be grateful, in proportion to 
their knowledge, to Mr. Bruce for his learned and thoughtful 
volume. 


For this Week’s Books see page 246, 
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BUCHANAN's 


“BLACK 
& 


WHITE” 


THE WHISKY OF WORLD 
WIDE REPUTE 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Blaek Handle... ... 5s. 6d. | A Ivory Handles in 
| ussia Lea Case 


Handle... _... 7s. 6d. 
Kropp DUPLEX 8TROP 7s. 6d. 


Wholesale: Ossorne, Garrett, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


ther 


Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


TO-NIGHT, and NIGHTLY, at 8, 
THE QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
1s. to 5s. Full programmes for the entire season of the Queen’s Hall 


Orchestra, Ltd., 320 Regent Street, W. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 
LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 1845, 
33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING anywhere, at any time, of any kind, 
in any quantity. COMPETENT MEN sent out for emergencies and arr 


ears. 
Country Orders for Typewriting despatched same night if required. Telephone 
No. 4865 Central. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 


For ae apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice,. 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


“MY FATHER SMOKED IT, 


it to-day 


but fuller in flavour. 


4 oz. tins, 6d. per oz. 


Free sample sent on application (mentioning 
this paper) to IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO., Ltd., St. 
Andrews Square, Glasgow. 


and many’s the time when I was a 
lad that I’ve had a pipe of it on the sly. 
I did it once too often though and was 
caught, as I deserved to be, and got 
a taste of his hunting crop for a grace- 
less young rascal. But—egad!—the 
thrashing never cured me. Forty 
years ago that was, and I’m smoking 
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STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, LONDON. 


QLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. A Reprint of 


the extremely interesting and highly illustrated articles that have appeared in 
The Bazaar newspaper during the past year. By G.O. WHEELER. Published by 
subscription, price 6s. 6d., post free. Descriptive Pamphlet will be sent on request. 


ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Medizval Times, with a concise Dictio’ of Terms, &c., used. By 
Gerorce Cuincnu, F.G.S. Illustrated. In cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


QLD ENGLISH CHURCHES: their Archi- 


_, tecture, Furniture, Monuments, Vestments, Plate, &c. ‘Second and Enlarged 
Edition. By Gzorce Ciincu, F.G.S. Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GREAT 


. BRITAIN AND IRELAND, in Gold, Silver, and C , from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. STEWART 
TuHoRBuRN. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueper, F.S.A. 
With # Plates, illustrating over 360 Coins. In cloth gilt, price 10s, 6d., by post 
108. rod. 


ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 

bn ay Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 

the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged by Ausrev Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
‘The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


[LLUSTRATED SPORTING BOOKS. And 


their Values. A very valuable book to all Owners or Collectors of old Sporting 
Books or Prints. Many a valuable old print has been thrown away for want of just 
such information as this book gives. By J. H. Starter, Author of “ Library 
ar al ** Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 
5s. 4d. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J.H.Stater. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 


THE LIBRARY MANUAL. A Guide to 


the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. SLater, Barrister-at-Law. 
Third — Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by 
post 7s. 1 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection Forged Speci- 
mens, &c. &c., towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Rchetaee, 
and an extensive Valuation Table of Aasegpeghs worth Collecting. By Hanry T. 
Scort, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gilt, price 5s., by post ss. 4d. 


BRIDGE: Its Whys and Wherefores. The 


_ Game taught by Aeason instead of by Rule, on the same ete lines as 
“* Scientific Whist” and ‘‘Solo Whist.” By C. J. MELRose. ith Illustrative 
Hands in Colours. New and Revised ition. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by 
post, 3s. 10d. ; in half leather, gilt top, price ss. 6d., by post ss. * 


MODERN DAIRY-FARMING. A Practical 


Handbook on the Milch Cow and the Profitable Utilisation of Milk. By 
H. L. Puxrey. Illustrated. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


BOOK OF THE PIG. The Selection, 


Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig; the Treatment of its 

; The Curing and Preserving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and 

other information appertaining to Pork Farming. By Professor James Lone. 

Fully Illustrated with Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. New 
and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. ri, 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin ; with other Information of Value to the 
Game Preserver. By W. Carnacie. Illustrated by F. W. Fronawk, M. F. 
Lypon, and others. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 11d. 


PRACTICAL WILDFOWLING: A _ Book 


on Wildfowl and Wildfowl Shooting. New Edition. By W. T. Faron. 
In cloth, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. * 


CHOICE FERNS FOR AMATEURS. Their 


Culture in the Open and Under Glass. By Geo. Sc . Numerous 
Illustrations. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od —— ” 


QRCHIDS: their Culture and Management. 


By W. Watson (Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, by Henry J. Cuarman, oneof the finest growers 
and judges in the Beautifully Illustrated with 180 Engravings and 20 
Coloured Plates. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt extra, price 25s., by post 25s. 6d. 


BOOK OF BRITISH HAWK MOTHS. A 


Popular and Practical Manual for all Lepidopterists. Copiously illustrated 
in black and white from the Author’s own exquisite Drawings from Nature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 


BRITISH DRAGONFLIES. Being an Ex- 


haustive Treatise on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, 
and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. ha fully illustrated with 27 Plates, 
illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and- 
White Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 31s. 11d. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
The Works of Ruskin, Library Edition (Vol. XXX.). Allen, 215. 
net. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Tasso and his Times (William Boulting). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


The Privateers (H. B. Marriott Watson) ; Name of Garland (W. Pett 
Ridge). Methuen. 6s. each. 

The Diary of a Baby (Barry Pain). Nash. ts. 6d. 

Tears of Angels (Captain Henry Curties). Sisley’s. 6s. 

The Pirouette (Helen Mathers). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Toad and the Amazon (George Frederic Turner). Ward, 
Lock. 6s. 

Law 

The Law Relating to Compensation for Injuries to Workmen. Second 

Edition (C. M. Knowles). Stevens and Sons, Limited. 8s. net. 


REPRINTS 


*<Tf Youth but Knew !” (Agnes and Egerton Castle) ; ‘* Clementina ” 
(A. E. W. Mason). Nelson. 7d. each. 


SCIENCE 


The Economic Policy of Robert Walpole (Norris A. Brisco), 6s. ; 
Luther’s Table Talk (Preserved Smith), 4s. ; The United States 
Steel Corporation (Abraham Berglund), 6s.; The Taxation of 
Corporations in Massachusetts (Harry G. Friedman), 6s. ; De Witt 
Clinton and the Origin of the Spoils System in New York 
(Howard Lee McBain), 6s. ; Social Democracy and Population 
(Alvan A. Tenney), 3s.; The Tobacco Industry in the United 
States (Meyer Jacobstein), 6s.; Trade and Currency in Early 
Oregon (James Henry Gilbert), 4s. ; The Finances of Cleveland 
(Charles C. Williamson), 8s. New York: The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

THEOLOGY 


Dissertations on Subjects Connected with the Incarnation, The 
Sermon on the Mount, S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, The 
Body of Christ, S. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (Charles 
Gore), 2s. 6d. net each; What we Want (Leslie Lilley). 


Murray. 2s. 
The Secret of Genesis (George St. Clair). Griffiths. 55. net. 
VERSE 
The Owl and the Nightingale (John Edwin Wells). Heath. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Brabant and East Flanders (George W. T. Omond). Black. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

Conference on the Teaching of Hygiene and Temperance, The, Pro- 
ceedings of. Bale, Son and Danielsson. 2s. net. 

Norway and its Fjords (M. A. Wyllie). Methuen. 6s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AuGuST :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3/r.; Mercure de France, 1 /r.50. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookmEn, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A B C. 


Telephone; CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THE 


Fiction 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIRW are :— 
United Kingdom, Abroad. 
Ls 4, d. 


Half Year ... ose we oo O88 8 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Fenwick’s Career. [2nd Impression. | 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 
Tribune.—‘‘ A story rich in detail and incident. 
It is difficult to praise the book enough.” 
The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(115th Thousand. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 

Spectator.—‘' The most attractive and brilliant of 

all Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels.” 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
With Illustrations. [Over 165,000 Copies sold. 

Mr. William Dean Howells.—‘‘ Readers have 
rarely been led with such interest along the course 
of any novel.” 

Eleanor. [Over 120,000 Copies sold. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 

London Quarterly Review.—‘‘ Mrs, Ward has 
never given us a book that finds its way to one’s 
heart so completely.” 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. Edition. 

Times.—‘ Will take rank with Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's best work....... The story is a story of a great 
passion, worthily told.” 

Sir George Tressady. = [37d Edition. 


Standard.—‘ An exceedingly able book. We 
doubt if any other living woman could have written 
it.’ 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Chippinge. [37d Zmpression. 
Truth.—“ One of the most delightful books we 
have read this season.” 
Count Hannibal. Impression. 
Illustrated London News.—‘‘ The reader will be 
scarcely conscious of taking breath nsissied Mr. Weyman 
is far superior to his competitors.” 
The Castle Inn. 
With Frontispiece. 
Times.—" A story which the reader follows with 
excited curiosity.” 
In King’s Byways. = [27:d Impression. 
une Gen — Will be enjoyed by everyone to whom 


‘Gentleman of France’ appealed ; and in point 
art the anecdotes greatly excel the novel.” 

By the Author of “Elizabeth and 
her German Carden.” 
Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther: Being the Letters of an 

Independent Woman. 

Daily Telegraph.— A volume of rare charm ; a 
volume quite apart from the ruck of contemporary 
fiction.” 

The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 
(4th m pression. 

Spectator.—“ Priscilla is one of the most engaging 

characters we have met in fiction for years.” 


By F. ANSTEY. 
Salted Almonds. [2nd Impression. 
Athenaum.—“ All the pieces that rare 
savour which is the author’s secret.’ 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
The Old Country: a Romance. [37a /m/. 


Globe.—‘‘ Written in an exquisitely graceful and 
poetic style, and expresses in many vivid passages 
a passionate love « of the old country.” 


[6c Edition. 


| 


By AGN ES & ECERTON CASTLE. 
Rose of the World. [7¢h /mpression. 
Academy.—“ Perhaps the finest book that Mr. and 
Mrs, Egerton Castle have as yet produced—daring, 


original, moving.’ 
French Nan. (37d Zmpression. 


With Illustrations. 


Academy.—*A story.....A tale of 
Dresden china, so dainty and clever.” 
If Youth but Knew. [27d /mpression. 


With 20 Illustrations by Lancetor Spr EED. 
Truth.—“ As enchanting as the magic music of its 
wizard violinist.” 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Sir Nigel. [37d Impression. 
With Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 
British Weekly.— As good as anythin Po 
Conan Doyle has written, and that is saying muc 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
The Story of Bawn. [2d /mpression. 
Standard.—“ Full of sweetness, romance, and 
pathos...... A very real and tender story of a young 
girl’s heart.” 
Dick Pentreath. [2nd Inipression. 
World.—“* One of the author’s best novels.” 
Julia. fend Impression. 
Spectator.—“ A most delightful little story.” 
Love of Sisters. [37d Zmpression. 
Westminster Gazette.—* Decidedly amore charm- 
ing and a Irish story there could not be 
than ve of Sisters.’’ 


By S. R. GROCKETT. 
The Silver Skull. [37a Impression. 
With 12 Full page Illustrations. 
British Weekly.—“ A work of real genius, full of 
glorious adventures.” 
Little Anna Mark. 
With a Frontispiece. 
Daily Telegraph.—“‘ A rattling, rousing story of 
adventure ou misadventure.” 
The Black Douglas. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Speaker.—* A book which grips the imagination 
in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion.” 
The Red Axe. [37a Jmpression. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Weekly Sun.—“ A powerful story, which he tells 
in his own masterful style.” 
Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 
[4¢h Impression. 
Spectator.—‘It carries the reader along, keenly 
ay a a and full of sympathy, from the first page 
to the last.” 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
merica. 


The Man from A 


[2nd [mpression. 


[37a Impression, 


[2nd Impression. 
Academy.—"“A charming book, fragrantly and 
delicately written.” 
Peter’s Mother. Impression. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A better novel the reader 
could not desire.” 
Cornelius. Zmpression. 
Quarterly Review.—“ Miss Philipotte is enough 
to make the fortune of any story. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 
The Intrusions of Peggy. 


[end Impression. 
altogether = 


Westminster Gazette.—“ Pegey is 
t have appeared 


of the most delightful characters 
in recent fiction.” 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
The Last Hope. [4th /mpression. 2nd Ed. 


Athenaum.—“‘ One of his very best novels.” 
Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 
[2nd Impression. 
Saturday Review.—“‘ Engrossing, fascinating, 
picturesque tales, full of colour, adventure, and 
emotion. 


Flotsam. 
Witha Frontispiece. 
Vanity Fair.— A capital book, that will repay 
any reader, old and young, for the reading.” 
Barlasch of the Guard. [8¢/ /mpression. 
Queen.— There is the genius of a Meissonier in 
his delineation of Papa Barlasch ..... He is one of the 
best soldier-characters in fiction.” 
The Vultures. [7th Impression. 
One of Henry Seton Merriman's very 
best......A powerful and thrilling book.” 
The Velvet Glove. Limpresston. 
Athenaeum. —*A good story...... We have nothing 
but praise for the skilfully i interwoven plot and the 
artistic development of character.” 
The Isle of Unrest. 
With Illustrations. 

Morning Post.—“ A really admirable novel.” 
Roden’s Corner. [sth Edition. 
Punch.—“ For dramatic situation, intensity, and 

simplicity of narrative, it is marvellous.” 
In Kedar’s Tents. [10th Edition. 
Guardian. —“ Full of adventure, of humour, and 
of vigour.’ 
The Grey Lady. 
With 12 Foll-page Illustrations. 
Globe.—" A story of striking merit throughout.” 
The Sowers. (28th Edition. 
Graphic.— Very difficult indeed to lay dewn 
until its last page has been turned.” 
With Edged Tools. [New Edition. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Admirably conceived. 
..... he story never flags or loiters.” 
From One Generation to Another. 
[New Edition. 
Illustrated London News.—‘‘ The book is a good 
book. The characters are admirably contrasted.” 
The Slave of the Lamp. [New Edition. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ A masterly Story...... 
so like real life, and so entirely cnesaventionsL” 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


[744 Impression. 


Impression. 


[6¢4 Impression. 


The Truants. 
Punch.—*‘ Of the most engaging interest.” 
The Four Feathers. [13/4 /mpresston. 


Country Life.—“‘ It is indeed a grand story, told 
with such sympathy and spirit combined as are rarely 
to be found in books.” 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘‘Q.”) 


Poison Island. [2nd Impression. 
_Daily Mail.—“ * Poison Island’ holds us like a 
vice, and we read with eyes glued to the pages.’ 
Sir John Constantine. [2nd Impression. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ Really a splendid book ; for 
the adventures are those of living people, full of 
humanity and humour.” 
Shakespeare’s Christmas and other 
Stories. With Illustrations. 
Spectator.—* Every one of the stories will give 
pleasure and satisfaction.” 


** The best 3s, Gd. series on Gana market. ... The paper is quite excellent, and the print is fine and clear,”"—PALL MALL men 


Crown 8vo. 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 


each v 


This Series comprises some of the Best Works of Modern Authors. The Vols. are well printed, and issued in neat cloth Binding of Special Design. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The White Company. 
—‘‘A notable and very brilliant work of 


odne: Stone. 
8 Full- e Illustrations. 
ay .— There is not a dull page in it from first 
to last. 


All is light, colour, movement, blended and 
inspired by a master hand.” 
Uncle Bernac. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
Daily Chronicle. —** Reaches everywhere a high 
literary level.” 
The Tragedy of the “ Korosko.” 
With 40 Full- “page, Illustrations. 
laily News.—“‘ A story, the interest of which 
arrests the reader’ 's attention at the start and holds it 
to the close.” 


The Green Flag, and other Stories of 


War and Sport. De a Frontispiece, 
Daily Tele, —“* The battle picture is perfect 
of i its Kind. Seiopiner the volume i is admirable. 


and és. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send, post free on 
Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous W 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. 


The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.” 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart. 
Times.—‘ A book which cannot but fascinate all 
lovers of the sea." 


The Log of a Sea Waif. Being the 
Recollections of the First Four Years of my Sea 
Life. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by AkTHUR 

World. —“ This masterly presentation of the 
humours, hardships, and minor tragedies of life in 
the forecastle.” 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


The Gameheoper at Home; or, 
Sketches of Natural tory and Rural Life. With 
Illustrations. 


Saturday Review.—“ Sketches. The 
lover of the country can hardly fail to be fascinated 
whenever he may happen to open the pages.’ 


_ By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


Deborah of Tod’s. 


_ Daily Telegraph.—* A really clever and interest- 
ing _book...... Every feminine figure, however 
slightly drawn, has about it some vivifying touch to 

render it memorable.” 


By H. RIDER HACCARD. 


Jess. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


Pail Mali Gazette.—“ The story is a agains one 
and the interest never flags for a momen 


By F. ANSTEY. 
The Brass Bottle. With a Frontispiece. 


Spectator.—‘ Mr. Anstey has once more shown 
himself to be an artist and a humorist of uncommon 
and enviable merit.’ 


Other Volumes to 


BooKs FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 
pa, exelicatite, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established nearly Half aC. 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen U wates and others. 


for Public Na Navy, P Professions, &c. 
odern buildings, erected pdx 4 "for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pu; 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealin, .—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
ged bofdings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
ion for all exams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an at ly dry, clear and bracing. 
» Prospectus, a references from or. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 

candidates for — Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 

iminary Examinations. Extracts from testimonials: ‘‘ The greatest dullard 

need not despair.” ‘‘ It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Boarders 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


nee SON, once an inveterate stammerer, 
would RECEIVE ONE OR TWO BOYS into his house, to assist 
direct them in overcoming their impediment. Educational facilities. 
exchanged. 
Write at once : c OvprREIve-THomas, Elm Cottage, Lutterworth. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 
MASTERS, M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
Backward or delicate boys At to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds. 
Cricket and hockey. ial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance and other We an Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
¢ London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 

1st Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. H. HaprerFiz.p, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 1 15 FairFAx Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils received ea © or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab. 


HOTELS. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PARK, N.W.—3 MELINA PLACE, 
Finishing School for Girls. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, "George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 


HOME SCHOOL | FOR Education in all its 
usical and Art k taught. 


NGEL HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


Delightfully situated adj Bridge, extensive and 
beautiful views of the River. mfort combined wit ao es. 
. T. Duxe, Proprietor. 


A=: RYSTWYTH.—THE QUEEN’S HOTEL. 
First-class ; facing the sea, and sheltered from the North-east Winds. 
Terms Moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Patmer, Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. M ong tariff. 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


LJ AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
feautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—Scuoor 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Ex puss 
advantages.— Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monvrenny, Observatory Gardens, 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL COLLEGE, 
o BEDFORD GARDENS.—SCHOOL for GIRLS and BOYS. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 
HOTEL. Se ~~} and within Minute of Sea. Nearly Seventy Apart- 
ments. New and Drawing-room just added. Liberal table and inclusive 
terms.—Coins, Mroprietor. 


INANCE.”—A concise aie record of markets 
and prices, published by the Centrat Stock ExcHancpr, Lim. (Estab- 
lished 1893), Cannon Street, London, E.C. Post free for six months to 


-| applicants mentioning this paper. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 


EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 
EN’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
uages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND a 
AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. Thorough gh grounding 
in elementary work. Many ——— successes at Public Schoo! 
attention to sports and games.— Headmaster, J. Haxvir, M.A. 


EN LEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


pecial care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern pee Medica! and other references. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 


School. Headmaster, G. H. Gnoves (late Assistant-master 
niversity School, London). 


BATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


OMERSET.—Co.iece House, BRIDGWATER. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education, Thorough 


re for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
Everpe ct, L.L.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 
air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
of Colonial Pupils. CaMACHA,” 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS. dry and bracing climate. Highest 


oderate fees. Swimming ta 


EsTauRY, WILTs. 


references. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge exemineticns. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


CT. WINIFRED’S, CuiFton, »—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daugh people) 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE, — HOUSE, 
MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of 


Gentle- 
men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.—Principal, Mes. HOLBOURNE. 


“ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


THE! COQUELIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
248 


Write for pamphlet and press opinions. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“* Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 


LO N DO fh “A brilliant book.”—Times. 


Particularly good.” — Academy. 


“* Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well 
got up, of ‘ London and Environs.’ ” 


“ Nothing better could be wished for." — British Wethly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 


By E. C. COOK and 4th Edition, Revised, 
T COOK, MA. 
4 Maps an Ss. 
E NVI RO N s. Dieteations 


“ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


100 Illus., Maps, and Plans, 5s. 

NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 

Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, 
Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel! Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, each. 


LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S, 
Paris & New YorK: BRENTANO’S. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


50 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 


Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, sage, Dan France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 

Turkey, ish Lakes and North Wales. 1s. and 2s. 
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IN CONTINUOUS DEMAND. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON 


“Saturday” Bridge ts acknowledged 
to be the STANDARD work on the 
Best of Card Games. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


Bound in white cloth with gold cards, ‘*SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE is 


A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


The book is also bound in green cloth, so that pur- 
chasers may make their choice. 


Of all Booksellers, 5/- net. Direct from the Office, 5/8 post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


—THE READER— 


One Penny. Every Thursday. 


POST CARD CRITICISMS. 


WEEKLY PRIZES ARE OFFERED FOR 
THE BEST POST CARD CRITICISMS 
OF MODERN NOVELS. 


MISQUOTATIONS. 


WEEKLY PRIZES ARE OFFERED FOR 
CORRECTING MISQUOTATIONS FROM 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS. 


LOST IDENTITIES. 


WEEKLY PRIZES ARE OFFERED FOR 
IDENTIFYING CHARACTERS IN WELL- 
KNOWN BOOKS FROM DESCRIPTIONS 
GIVEN IN THE AUTHOR’S OWN WORDS. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL 


SONG WRITING 


By HERMANN E. DAREWSKI, Jun. 
appears this week in 


—THE READER— 
“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


The only Illustrated Magazine for the Services, its pi contain Reproduc- 
tions from the Old Masters, Photographs, Paintings and Drawings of some of the 
best Naval and Military Artists of the day. It is the only Publication that 
gives under one cover a Complete List of the Regiments of the Army and Ships 
of the Navy, with their respective Stations, while other features include Leadin 
Articles on the “Army and vy! Month by Month”; Items of General 
Personal Intelligence, a Diary of Coming Events in the Two Services, Reviews of 
—_ Books, Notes on Novelties, and a variety of useful and interesting 

nformation. 


The Army & Navy Curonicie is published on the 15th of each month except 
when that date falls on a Sunday, when it is published on the 14th. 


The “A. & N. C.” can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct 
from the Office if required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post 


, lll JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


THE WEEK-END PAPER 
For the Country and the Seaside. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 
TW OPENCE - EVERY FRIDAY. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 

Is a paper ge suited for those who spend the week-end 
away from town. It keeps them in touch with the ideas that 
are moving men and the thoughts they are thinking. No 
other paper gives in so concise a form a summary of the 
important things negereing in the world. For all residing 
in the country or abr it is a most useful journal. 


PUBLIC OPINION can be had of all newsagents, or 
it will be sent by post to any address in the United 
Kingdom for 10s tod. per annum, or abroad for 13s., and 
pro rata for shorter periods. Orders should be sent to 


The Manager, 
PUBLIC OPINION, LONDON, 


Specimen Copy sent on receipt of post card. 
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A CoRRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘I have just read ‘The Sorrows of Ireland,’ and I consider that it elucidates 
the whole Maskelyne and Devant mystery of Irish discontent.” 


Cloth, 2s. net. THE Paper, Is. net. 


SORROWS IRELAND. 


By 


Everyone interested in the Irish problem will want to read this book, 
written as it is from a standpoint different from that of the ordinary 
Englishman or Nationalist. 


What the Press says: “The 


‘*No student of the Irish question can afford to pass this little volume over.” 
THE CROWN. 


‘* The brilliant Irishman who writes as ‘ Pat’ has certainly given us much Sorrows 


to ponder, as well as much delightfully racy reading in ‘ The Sorrows of Ireland.’” 
THE TRIBUNE. 


‘* Interesting and in many places distinctly entertaining, for ‘ Pat’ is a pointed of 
and witty writer."—THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


**A good idea of the origin of much if not all the trouble in and about : 
Ireland is to be obtained from ‘ The Sorrows of Ireland.’” re afl © 

THE BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR. 


‘The indictment of Clerical control is the more severe because it is 
obviously not written in foolish rage."—THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


** Pat's prologue is a literary novelty, admirably conceived.” 7 AY 2 


THE BAZAAR. 


‘*No more moving book than this has been written on Ireland for a Century net 
past."—-THE PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER. 


= = = — 


“Pat's” previous book, ‘“ Economics ror IRIsHMEN,” showed him to be an unorthodox student 
of the Irish problem. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland 


is a Roman Catholic criticism of the priests, and a plea for Home Rule whenever Ireland 
shall be free to express her own views. 


His New Book 


ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER ; OR PosT FREE DIRECT FROM THE OFFICE FOR 15.1}d. OR 25.2d. 


London : THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


Dublin: MAUNSEL & CO., Middle Abbey Street. 
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DEEP, LIMITED. 
Dividend No. 6. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 
Ra OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 


on will receive payment on or after WEDNESDAY, 4th SepTremBER, 1907, of 
Fs. IDEND No. 6 (7) per cent., i.e. 1s. 6d. per a after surren * of 
OUPON No. 6 atthe oie Office, No. 1 London Wall dings, E.C. 


OUPO NS to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject 

to deduction of E Income Tax at the rate of One — in the pound. 
COUPONS nant be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may 

be nue any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between the hours of Eleven 


Listing Forms may be had on application. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter 
ending 30th June, 1907. 


TOTAL YIELD. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources .. on oe - 442 O25. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold on tonnage milled basis .. oe . 14°136 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. “~ 
t per ton 
Cost. milled. 
ToM Expenses ty 
'o Mini os 15 2 o1r 988 
Deve oe ee ee os «4908 ° 
Reduction Expenses... ee es 30,306 18 4 6 2°383 
General Expenses oe oe 49899 17 IT o'026 
Head Office Expenses .. ee ee 3,608 12 0 8°856 
101,032 9 © 7°965 
Working Profit .. ee ee 190,104 12 9 138 
4201,137 9 42 19 
Cr. Value per ton 
Value. milled. 
By Gold Account £291,137 1 9 4219 6°542 
Dr. 
To Donations, ee oe £45 10 6 
Net Profit . oe oe oe oe oe oe «+ 170,408 10 10 


4192,870 3 4 


Cr. 
Balance Working Profit brought down 


£192,870 3 4 


The London Hospital, 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone ; 4466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


CAPITAL 
Machinery, Plant, and Buildings .. oo 411,432 12 8 


GENERAL. 
Gotp ResEerve.—The Reserve Gold on hand at 30th June amounted to 
2 0,891°064 fine ozs. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter 
ending 30th June, 1907. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Total Vield in Fine Gold from all sources .. eo ++ 28,667°368 ozs. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis ++ 10°237 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Cost per ton 
Cost. milled. 
Dr. 4. & 4s 4d 
To Mining Expenses ++ 34,048 16 6 © 12 
ee ee ee 8 6 3°897 
Reduction Expenses oe oe «+ 20,664 16 © 7 #4°557 
General Expenses an 2,942 9 © 
Head Office Expenses... os ++ 2,888 9 4 
61,454 © 3 rir 
Working Profit .. eo 59.535 15 2.2 pe 
£120,969 6 2 42 3 2°403 
Value ton 
Value. milled. 
®y Gold Account 120,969 6 2 2 3 27403 
Dr. £204 
To oe od) 0 
‘ax (Estimat 0 
Net Prof 56,762 33 
£60,669 13 9 
Interest and Sundry Revenue .. ee ae on 1,154 7 10 
£60,669 13 9 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
s. d. 
Machinery, Plant, and Buildings .. ee oe 196 11 5 


GENERAL. 


Gotp Reserve.—The Reserve Gold on hand at 30th June amounted to 
,657°857 fine ozs. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘“‘ Port” 
of London. 


z. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 


Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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"MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST 


NAPOLEON AND THE 
INVASION OF ENGLAND 


The ae of the Great Terror, 1797-1805. 
By H. F. B. WHEELER and A. M. BROADLEY, with 
BF of 120 full-page Illustrations, including 8 in colour 
reproduced from a unique collection of contemporary 
Caricatures, Broadsides, Songs, etc. Two Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. (9x inches). (Ready, September 7.) 


32/- net. 
THE MEMOIRS OF ANN, 


LADY FANSHAWE, 


Wife of the Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
Bart., 1600-72. 

Reprinted from the original manuscript in the possession 

of Mr. Evelyn John Fanshawe, of Parsloes. Edited, with 

numerous notes, H. C. FANSHAWE. With 4 Photo- 
gravures and 29 other Reproductions, one in Colour. 

16/= net 

*,° This Edition has been printed direct from the original 

manuscript in the possession of the Fanshawe Family, and Mr. 

H. C. Fanshawe contributes numerous notes which form a running 

commentary on the text. Many famous pictures are reproduced, 

including paintings by Velazquez and Van Dyck. 


THE POEMS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


Edited with an Introduction by ERNEST HARTLEY 
COLERIDGE, and over 100 Illustrations by GERALD 
METCALFE. Demy 8vo. (9 x 5} inches). 10/6 net. 


POETRY AND PROGRESS 


IN RUSSIA 
By ROSA NEWMARCH. With six full-page Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. (9 x 52 inches). 7/6 net. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM : 


A Paraphrase. 
a ee LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo. New 


5/- net. 
PAINTED SHADOWS 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS 
FROM THE GOSPELS 


Being the First Vol. in the New Library 
of Golden Thoughts. 
Pott 8vo. (6 x 3% inches). Cloth, 1/- net, Leather 2/- net. 


A BOOK OF REVERIE 


By ELIZABETH GIBSON. Uniform with 
MAXIMS OF A QUEEN 


NEW 6G/- NOVELS. 
THE MAULEVERER MURDERS: 


Detective Story. 


By A. C. rom DAVIES, Author of ‘* The Dangerville 
Inheritance.” Crown 8vo. 


THE LOVE OF HIS LIFE 
A Novel. 


By HARRY BENTLEY. 
‘* A story uncommonly rich in observation and promise.” 
STANDARD. 


THE ST RONGEST PLUME 


hee ay DE SELINCOURT, Author of ‘A Boy’s 


FOR THE WEEK END 


Novel. 
By HANDASYDE~ 


** Only a woman surely could write such deep and intimate 
truth about the heart of another woman.” —STANDARD. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 


NOVELS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


6s. each. 


Ready on Monday. 


MORTAL MEN. 


By JESSIE L. HERBERTSON, 
Author of ‘* The Stigma.” 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


E. F. BENSON 
THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE. 


MARGARET L. WOODS 
THE INVADER. 


C. A. DAWSON SCOTT 
THE STORY OF ANNA BEAMES. 


KIT-KAT NOVELS. 


With Coloured Frontispiece. 4s. each. 
Ready next Wednesday. 


HIS HIGHNESS SANDRO. 


By KASBECK. 
With a Frontispiece by Maurice 


COMRADES TWO 
ELIZABETH FREMANTLE. 


MRS. JONES’S BONNET 
GERARD BENDALL. 
OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


PEOPLE’S NOVELS. 


Sixpence each. 


Just Ready. 


ST. IVES. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


‘ The Angel of Pain. 


E. FP. BENSON | The Challoners. 
The Christian. 
HALL CAINE .... The Bondman. 


‘The Manxman. 

... The Red Badge of Courage. 
.. Pigs ia Clover. 
Soldiers of Fortune. 


STEPHEN CRANE . 
FRANK DANBY 

R. HARDING DAVIS 
JOHN GALSWORTHY ... The Man of Property. 
MAXWELL GRAY ... The House of Hidden Treasure- 
ROBERT HICHENS.. Flames. 
VIOLET JACOB = The Sheepstealers. 
J. HUNTLY McCARTHY . .. If | were King. 
SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. .. The Right of Way. 
ELIZABETH ROBINS The Open Question. 


The Jungle. 
UPTON SINCLAIR ... ... { A Captain of Industry. 
R. L. STEVENSON ... 


St. Ives. 
FLORA ANNIE STEEL On the Face of the Waters. 
H. G. WELLS... 


id ..» The War of the Worlds. 
MARGARET L. WOODS ... Esther Vanhomrigh. 
DOLF WYLLARDE .... 


: The Story of Eden. 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL ... The Mantle of Elijah. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


REGISTERED 


AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srortiswoope & Co. Lp. sprret ss Square, E.C., and Published by Recinato Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of’ 
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